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O TIC E—On and after the 1st of October, 


The STAMPED EDITION of THE ATHENZUM Journal 
will be DISCONTINUED, 
The IMPRESSED STAMP on NEWSPAPERS being ABOLISHED. 


Copies of THE ATHEN ZUM from that date, if sent by post, will 
be subject to a charge of One Halfpenny, instead of One Penny as 
heretofore. 


The Price of THE ATHENEUM is Threepence per copy; if sent 
by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


Orders received by all Booksellers and News-agents, and at the 
Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand. 


*,* THE ATHEN ZU M is regist 


ONDON INSTITUTION, Finsbury-circus. — 

Persons desirous of becoming PROPRIETORS of this Iusti- 

tution, may obtain full ocean Te pevpeoting Shares, Privileges, &c. 
on application to the Hon Secretary. 

Purchasers of Shares are ‘eligible to be elected Proprietors. 

The cost of a Share is Five Guineas, which includes the Subscription 
for the current year, and the Share is charged with an annual pay- 
ment of Two Poun 

The next Ballot will take place on WEDNESDAY, October 12. 

The following Courses of EDUCATIONAL LECTURES will be de- 
. ered during the coming Session ;— 

. ‘On Chemical Action,’ by Professor Optinc, M.B. F.R.S. 

: ‘ On the First Principles of Biology, by gi mu XLey, F.R.S. 

3. ‘On Astronomy,’ by R. A. Proctor, Esq., 

The EVENING LECTURES, when fully aaah will by duly 
announced. y order, 

THOMAS PIPER, Hon. Sec. 


Revat SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Director—Sir RODERICK IM PEt Muncupes, Bart. K.C.B. 


d for tr abroad. 














During the Twentieth ae... 1870-71, which will commence on the 
10th of October, the following COURS ES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D. 4 R.S. 

pasion By John Percy, M.D. E.RS. 

Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, aa SD. F.R.S. 


Mineralogy.' By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S. 


fining. 

Geology. By A. C. Remeey, ieee F.R.S. 

Applied Mathanies. By ae M.A. 

Physics. By Frederick Guthrie B.A. Ph.D. 

pdustruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. Haythorne 
dgar, 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 307. in one 
sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20l., exclusive of the 
Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of staal tone! (the Labora- 
tory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Frankland, and in the 
Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. P ps 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 41. each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting 
Mining Agents, and Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged in 
education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two Scholarships > 
au d several others have also been established by Government. 

The Laboratories will open on October the 3r 

For a Prospectus and Information, apply to the Reaistrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn-street, London, 

TREMHAM REEKS, » Registrar. 


y ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —The OFFICE 

of DEMONSTRATOR. of NATU ae PHILOSOPHY and 

ey TURER in SCIENCE is NOW en NT.—For particulars apply 
J.V W GUNNINGHAM. Secretary. 


~ 


Say aro 








ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The THEO- 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT.—NEW STUDENTS must present 
themselves on TUESDAY, October 4 
hree Classes of candidates for Holy Orders can now obtain the 
Colle; e Testamur. 
A. Graduates in Arts of any British bE te in three terms. 
3. Associates of the Gen. Lit. Dep. of King’s College, in six ‘sabia 
All duly qualified persons of 21 years of age, in six term 


Two Studentships of 301. for two years will be open for ion 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The EVEN- 
ING CLASSES. —These CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MON- 
JAY, October 10, in eg Latin, Greek, French, German, Hebrew, 
talian, Spanish, English Listory, Geography, Arithmetic, oe 
Mathematics, Commerce, Drawing, se ge es Practical Chemistry, 
Mechanics, Physiology, Botany, Physics, ‘cology, doaic, Political 
oy ‘Mineralogy, Geology, Law, and "public Speakin 
The ae will be forwarded, free of expense, by seeteatien to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esy., Secretary; or the Syllabus of Lectures, 
price 7d., per post. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SCHOOL 

A’ OPENED on TUESDAY, September 20. There are three 
divisions :— 

I. Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Literature. 

This division is intended to prepare Pupils for the Universities, for 
the Theological, General Literature, and Medical Departments of the 
College, and for the Learned Professions. 

2. Division of Modern Instruction. 

This division is intended to prepare Pupils for general and mercantile 

ursuits, for the Department of Engineering and Archjtecture in the 

Yollege, for the Military Academies, and for the Royal Navy and Com- 
mercial Marine. 








3. Lower School. 

This division includes Boys over eight years of age, and is intended 
to give a complete course of education up to such a point as will pre- 
pare them to enter with advantage either of the two senior divisions. 

For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside ‘* Pro- 
spectus,” to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 

| yN VNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
SESSION 1870-71. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on 
MON 2 AY, o Dateber 3rd. Introductory Lecture, at 3 p.m., by Berkeley 

i Sq, 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS will begin 
on TUESDAY, October 4th. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 4th. Inaugurai Lecture by Prof. Williamson, 
F.R.S., at 3 p.m. 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, the eee Sciences, History, Shorthand, &c., will 


HE FRENCH and GERMAN WIDOWS and 
ORPHANS of the WAR.—A Committee of Ladies has been 
formed for the Benefit of the Widows and Orphans left pert aby the 
resent unfortunate War; and whilst warmly acknowledging how 
*much England has already done for the Sick and Wounded,” they 
earnestly hope that “ the women of a country, where the blessings of 
peace, and the happiness of unbroken family ties, are still preserv: 
will be ready to extend their active sympathy to the Widows an 
Orphans of Germany and France, who mourn the loss of Husbands and 
Fathers in their now desolate and unprovided homes.” 
The following Ladies at aca form the Association, with power to 
add to their numbers and form Branch Committees in the country :— 
Lady Lyell, 73, Harley-street, W. 
*Mrs. Russell Gurney, 8, Kensington Palace Gardens. 
Miss Florence Nightingale. 
The Hon. Mrs. Cowper-Tem pple, 27, 17, Curzon-street, May Fair. 
Mrs. Lyell, 42, Regent's Par’! 
Mrs. W. Wilson, 24, Park-square, , — ge N.W. 
jdliss Shepley, 24, Park- -square, Regent's Park, N.W. 
*Mrs. Alexandre Von Glehn (née Monod), $ Sydenham. 
*Mrs. Salis Schwabe, 8, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, W, 
Mdlie. Louise Appia, Oakfield, Hampstead, N.W. 
Treasurers— 
*Mrs. Russell Gurney, 8, Kensington Palace Gardens. 
*Mrs. Salis Schwabe, 8, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Contributions for this special chess may be paid to the Ladies of the 
Association whose names are marked with an asterisk (*), and to 
Messrs. Ransome, Bouverie & Co., 1, Pall Mall East. 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 


THz MATRICULATION EXAMINATION in 
Department of ENGINEERING will be held on FRIDAY, 
the 2ist of October. 

In this Department five Scholarships of the value of 201. each, will 
be offered for competition, viz., two to the Students of the First and 
Second Years respectively, and one to Students of the Third Year. In 
addition to the Scholarships, two Exhibitions of the value of 12. each, 
will be offered for competition, among Students of the First Year. 

e Examination for Scholarships of the First Year will commence 

n WEDNESDAY, the 26th October ; of the Second Year, on THU RS- 
DAY, the 20th October ; and of the Third Year, on MONDAY, the 
a October. 





on MONDAY, October 10th. 

The SC HOOL for BOYS, between the ages of Seven and Sixteen, 
RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, September 20th. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the College, containing 
full information respecting Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of Attend- 
ance, &c., and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 
other Exhibitions, Scholarships and Prizes open to competition by 
on of the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Office of the 

ollege. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions will be held 
at the College on the 28th and 29th of September ; that for the Andrews 
Entrance-Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science), on the 
29th and 30th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower-street a of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of the North- 
Western, Midland and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1870. 


wT THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, temporarily at 
» NEW INGTON, SURREY, 8.E., pending the completion of the 
New Hospital on the Albert Embankment, Westminster Bridge, which 
will be aoe in 1 

The Be CA ” ‘SESSION for 1870 and 1871 will commence on 
SATURDAY, October ist, 1870, when the GENERAL INTRv- 
DUCTURY ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. GERVIS, at Two 
o'clock p.m., after which the Distribution of Prizes will take place. 

For entrance or Prospectuses, and for information relating to Prizes 
and all other matters, apply to Mr. Wurtrietp, Medical eee 
The Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, Surrey, 


h IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE.—WINTER SESSION, 1870—71. 

The Lectures and Clinical Instruction in the Wards will peel on 
MONDAY, October 3rd, when the Introductory Lecture will be deli- 
vered by Dr. Cayle ey. at 3pP.M., and the Prizes awarded during the 
previous Winter and Summer Sessions will be distributed. 

For information respecting Residence of Pupils, Prospectuses, and 
other details, apply to Henry Arnott, Dean. 











in October amongst those who are then entering this epasticeint. 

There is also a Preparatory Class for those wishing to pass the 
entrance examination. 

For ney Fie a apply personally, or by letter marked outside ‘‘ Pro- 
spectus,” to J. NNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE._NEW 
STUDENTS will be admitted on TUESDAY, October 4. 

The department is thus divided :— 

I. The Classical Division intended to prepare students for the Univer- 
sities, Holy Orders, and the Bar, as well as for appointments in the 
bi il Service. 

IL. The Modern Division, which ee & system of liberal educa- 
tion (including English, Latin, Moder: 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and a Drawing), and eae 
students for the pf Examinations. 

For erm n app ly personally, or by etter marked outside ‘* Pro- 
spectus,” to J. W NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


yING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — DEPART- 
MENT of APPLIED + ya atime STUDENTS will be 
admitted on TUESDAY, Octobe 
hese Lectures are adapted for tome who wish to enter the Architec- 
tural, Engineering, or Mining Professions, or who wish to engage in 
manufacturing or memien processes. 
For information app ty ar ersonally, or by letter marked outside ‘* Pro- 
spectus,” to J. W. C INGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE.— MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 3, with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Prof. WOOD, 


“Warneford Scholarships.—Students entering the Medical Depart- 
ment of this College in October, 1870, will have the exclusive privilege 
of > for two Scholarships of 251. each, for three years. ese 
Scho! ‘and English, for sipeenene in Divinity, Classics, Mathema- 
at ee and 


ded at the close of each Winter 
in subjects, viz., one of 401. for two 
ears ote = or 0 aif = one year, — three of 201. oa one year. 
of the value of 25l., 15/., 10l., and 4l. 4s. each, and 
College Pree ora the value of cpl are annually a’ 
For further information appl personally, or by letter marked outside 
* Prospectus,” to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, , tary. 























h EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, 

Will OPEN on OCTOBER ist, 1870. In addition to the usual Courses, 

special Instruction is provided in Uperative Minor Surgery and Bandag- 

ing, Ophthalmic, Aural, and Dental Surgery, Diseases of the Skin and 

of the Throat, Comparative Anatomy, Histology, and Meg A all 

of which are taught — by Demonstration as well as Lecture.— 


For Prospectus app] 
W. B. CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of the School. 


WENS COLLEGE. — NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY DEPARTMENT.—A_ PHYSICAL papogssoes. 

under the direction of Professor BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D 
*.R.S., for the instruction of Students in Practical Physics. will be 
OPENED at the commencement of the Session in OCTOBER. Addi- 
tional Lecture Courses will be given in this Department during the 
Session.—For further details, see | the Pros —— which will be sent on 

application to J. GREENWvOD, Principe 

J. HoLMe NICHOLSO 





ing School of Queen’s College, Galway, is recognized 
by the | meng of State for India as one of the Institutions in which 
Students may, "pe e for the Annual ee for Appointments 
in the Public Works Department in In 

Further information and copies of the Prospectus may be had on 
application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, Registrar. 
6th September, 1870. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Rovat COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND. 
STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 
SESSION 1870-71. 

This College supplies, as far as practicable, a complete Course of 
a ns Science applicable to the Industrial Arts, es sonlly 
those which y be classed broadly under the heads of C CHE ti 
MANUFACTURES, MINING, ENGINEERING and AGRICUL- 


A Siepoue of of Associate of the College is granted at the end of the 
Three Years’ Course 
The Course of Instruction is recognized by the Secretary of State for 
India as qualifying for Appointments in the mn ater gf Department. 
ere are Four Koyal Scholarships, of the value of 50l. each yearly, 
with Free Education, including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for 
two years. Two ome vacant each year. They are given to Students 
who have been a year in the College. There are also Nine Exhibitions 
attached to the College, of the yearly value of 50l. each, with Free Edu- 
cation and ne B. Instruction; tenable pe three years. Three 
become vacant each hese are awa’ the Annual May 
Examinations of the dcience and Art Departm: ment. 
The Fees are 2l. for each Course, or 101. for all the Courses of each 
h the exception of Laboratory, the Fee for which is 12. for the 
of Nine Months, or 2l. per Month. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 






Applied heypatics, Mechanism and nme ay Descriptive G 
metry, Geo rigal, Mechanical and E: F ibeawine, Engel 
mental Physics," Chemistry (Theoretica’ i ractical), Botany, 







Palzontology, Mining, Surveying, Agriculture. 

Open for “Veo in Practical Chemistry, 
rom to Four o’clock every Week-day 

~y Saturdays aha Holidays. 

» MONDAY, October 3rd. 

efi on uiiaticn to the Secretary, Royal 


x 





(PuE ee of an Old-Established LON- 
DON NEWSPAPER would be glad to meet with a CAPITALIST, 
with a view to the further Development of the Property. —Ad dress 
F. H., care of John Chapple, Esq., 25, Carter-lane, Doctors’ Commons. 


KETCHING from NATURE. —LADIES’ 
MORNING CLASSES, 41, Fitzroy-square.—Mr. BENJAMIN > 
GREEN, Member of the Ins titute of Water-Colour Painte tare, begs te 
Pr that his CLASSES for Drawing and Painting (both F sure 
1 odel Drawing, &., re-assemble O' OBER 3 











WENS COLLEGE,—SESSION 1870-1.—, 
The SESSION COMMENCES on the 3rd of OCTOBER NEXT. 
Persons seeking admission as Beadents must be not under 14 years of 
age, and must eit satisfactory Tes’ ls of good ch 
The Princi will attend at the Collexe for the purpose of admitting 
Students on "Wednesday, the 28th, Thursday, the 29th, and Friday, 
the : ae inst., from 1 M. 
tuses of the ‘Gontee of Instruction may be obtained at the 
Colleen and at the principal Booksellers’; or they will be forwarded 
on apeseesicns being made by letter. ‘The Owens College Calendar, 
price 28. 6d. (by post, 28. 9d.), containing full information on all matters 
pe to the College, is now ready, and may obtained as stated 
ve. There are several Entrance Exhibitions, particulars of which 
will be sent on application. J.G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
OIL, DUDLEY ALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 

Se days for taking in Pictures for the Fourth iow Exhibition 
will be the 10th and 11th of October, from 10 a.m. to 1 


@ L 2, Regulations can be had on application to the Beoretary at the 
alle: 











Particulars forwarded. 


Men LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of 
HISTORY (Ancient Greece), English Language and Literature 
Stu Hoelich English Literature 
ih Reading and Com- 
3.—143, Kixo Henry’s- 





ithe beginning of the Conzenh o 
{Bre nser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ Boo 1) Bae 
position, will Re-commence on MO Day Ost 
ROAD, Upper Avenue-road, N.W. 





















for YOUNG LADIES will RE-OPEN, | 
14, Radnor-place, Hyde Park, W. 


TS MISSES A. & R. LE 
te Belgrave Cottage), for Late BoYS 
pope 1st, at 65 and 66, Kensington = 


BPUcation — —SOUTH KENS 
late Principal (Married) of a Public Sch 
the Londoh University receives PUPILS and 
Residence, and Prepares for Public Schools, 
Military and Civil Service Examinations.—Fo. 
address C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 187, Pick 








VE jz 
HUAAVASMAN 
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BTOTAL PALACE SATURDAY C 
mmence on Ist OCTOBER. Prospectuses 
Stalls fo for the Series of Twenty-six Concerts Now Ready, 


CONCERTS 


and Two Guinea 





NV ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
4 Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, a D. Lit. 
Fellow of University Colleg ondon ; 





Middlesex. — 


and M.A., 


Member of Council of P hilologica L ‘Society , &e 


Second Master—J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M.A. of Queen's Cx ‘LL, 


Oxford ; 


B.A. and Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 


First Chancellor’s Medallist in 1868. 


The SCHOOL RE-OPENED on THURSDAY, September 
at a 


apply - he Heap M ASTER, 


For Prospectuses, &c. 
a .R. H. MARTE 


to the Hon. Sec., the 


PENSIONNAT G. MEUSER, 


men, a Nyon, prés Genéve, Switzerland. 














for Young Gentle- 


For Prospectuses, containing full information of the Courses of In- 


struction given in this Estab omg HR it, with other 
to Mr. G. Mevser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


DUCATION IN SWITi ‘ZE R LAN 
Language Highest Classics, and Ms on 8. 
bing of OCT )BER the well-known INSTITUTH 
will me transferred to more spacious Lchnig beaut 
the banks of the lake at LA TOUR, ir Vevey.— 
varticulars until the Ist of October, to Prof. Deu: 
ano, Switzerl: unk i). Hi ghes t references. 








es, 









PEESDE DN. —BO: AR DinaGER M: AN FAMI 





riiulein FRAMM., a native of North G 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES as BOARDERS, 
comforts of home life com! bined with Instructi on from ti 
—Full particulars f 2 h families, or 
Sihuleii Peace. 9, Litttichau St rasse, Dresden. 


YERMAN COLLEGE for LADIES, 
A road, es Park, W., conducted by MRS 
and Miss A REND’ Phe pri al object of this 
he of vi yung Ladies in all Leet Bra 


























pict Miss Arendt condu 
all those methods by wh ch raupi n 
acq rirements may 
menced SEPTEMBEL er 





ders for 






















particulars 


srmany, rec 











wh 














annum. The highest eters —YFor partic Y 
?RINCIPALS. 
Poy AL cou NCIL OF EDUCATION. ~ The 
EXPERIMENTAL and NAT i i 
with the xXaminations of the ab ve C ses 
or Privately , nd 
EXPER Laws LRDNER, 
PF. kfc 
MVE ACHING.—ANCI ENT and MODERN 
GREEK, FRENCH and ITALIAN.—Address B., 8, Har 
terrace, Car uberweill, 
Ke (G EDWAR D- Vi. SCHOOL, NORWICH 
A MASTER for the Third Form in NORWICH HOOL is 
w LNTED i nmediately. 
a year and a ca ti f 10s. 





The remuneration otfered is 602. 
on every boy in the ool. 

Testimonials shoul 
School House, Norwich. 

Only these Candidates who apy 
Tt ECTURE NS) 
rr GEOL I 
., at » 
Mo RN INGSs, from 2 te ) ‘10 o’elock, an 
from 8 to 9, from October to Christmas, 
admitted on paying the 
Morning Course, ¢ 








e addressed to the Rev. the 


year likely to suit 





on 
















Mi NER AL OGY 
I 





to wh 


ecountry. 
ite Instructic 
149, Strand, Lon fom W C. 


BOLABSHIP 
SILLP, of the year 
bY AMBERLEY, 
ie, and will be awarde 
amination to be held at I 
1sth and 19th, 1970. The successful Candidate 
ceed immediately with a full Course of Stud 


NNASTi 
logy fal his Residenee, 


















































School. Should no Candidate fully the ’ 
ship will not be awarde Full par I i 
can be learnt on application to Vis . K roft, 
Chepstow; or to Miss Jex Biake, 15, Buc scleuch piace Edin 

A AMBRIDG & F ELLOW, who resid Lon- 
P jon, will be glad to ¢g TUITION in CLASSICS to BOYS, or 
to Read them with Pupils for the U i K D, 


mbr 





e, or, { 


Warr, Trinity Hall, Ca 
SW. 


Mz TN will ing to aaa take 
None but those who have been ¢ 
apply.—Address to G. H., care of Mr. 
Cheapside. 








ITERARY EMPL OY MEN 
4 A hi 


nd ete +, conve 
u ae bate 
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Alexandra Grov e, F: inchley. 





HE PRESS.—A Con tiated ‘aia a popular Lon fon 


Weekly Periodical, is ready to supply Articles on Social, 


or Political Topics, at a very muderate remuneratio 
—Morron, 155, Flcet-street. 


‘WHE PRESS.—For SALE, a Bargain, t 


RIGHT, &c. of one of the most rapidly rising W 








W. . 


—Address A.) , Warwick-gardens omant i ugton, 

THE PRE S8.—The Rev. Dr. Lrary, late Editor 
of The Reek Newspaper, has ¢ ased to have any connexion w itl " 

it. and is new open to a Mike ENGAGEMENT.—Cranford C ige, 


tions in London.—Address Messrs. Cottette & Covert: 


Inn-fie! 


ARTNERSHIP WA 
| ING or BOOKSELLING FIRM bya GENT L EM 
vive his services and bring in 500/. Capital 

nson & Hulme, 10, Castle-street, Liverpovl. 
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NTED with a PUBLIsH- 
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ALPHA, care of 





















UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 





Session 1870—71. 





The SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 31st October, 
at Twelve o'clock, when ADDRESSES will be delivered by 
the Principat and Proressor LUSHINGTON. 


—_—@— 


CLASSES will meet as follows, daily, unless 





I.—_ARTS. 


TUESDAY, 





Commencin ist November. 








Classes. Hours. 
Humanity, Junior.. Sand 11 A.M. .. se. 
* Senior ........+. 9A.M. and 1 P.M. Mr. Ramsay 
ilvahe fi rm. Mon. Wea. (™t- Ramsay. 
” a *U and Fri. .. 
Greek, Junior 
Ty 8 














Mr. Lushington. 





a.M. Daily, and 
11 a.m. Mon. Wed. 
and Pri 
and Thurs. . 

> and 
1. Wed. 


>Mr. Veitch. 


tea 


fr. Caird. 





and 
ind 


Daily y 

Tues 8. 
anh D a” mn. Wed. Sir Wm. Thomson. 
{ nd F ri 


ares me Sa mms 


9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 























ee -) Mr. Blackburn. 
euior 10 A.M. j 
Astre “a 1 . Th Dr. Grant. 
vin : ering and Meé } BPR ikussisnc Dr. Rankine. 
] 1 . } te-) a 
I raat oo va se 45 PM Mr. Nichol. 
II.—THEOLOGY. 
Commencing THURSDAY, Srd November. 
Divin ES errr ee am 
. 19 nooM........ Caird. 
Hebr 10 A.M. .. 
” Dr. Weir. 
, L 
E r. Jackson. 
i . P. Dickson. 
IIl. —LAW. 
Comr ng TUESDAY, lst Nove 
Seceh BAC i cciscccivsicscc ORiMissveseccocsccs BDO: 
COUVEFANCIDE cecisccscoeces DAM. cc0000 Dr. Roberton. 
LV.—MEDICINE 
Commencing TUESDAY, 25th October. 
Pract hemistry .. 12ncon............ ¢ Dr. Anderson. 
Cher il atory 10 A.M. tO4 P.M... § 


Dr. Cowan. 


y br. ae Thomson 





f Detnnatedld r. 
Dr. Gairdner. 
Tir. A. Dickson. 
Dr. Macleod. 

Dr. Leishman. 
Dr. Rainy. 
Dr. A. Buchanan. 


-t young. 
yD Young. 








oni Dr. T. Reid. 

Clin ine ¢ amr § Phys. and Surg. of 

Clinical Surgery .. JP AM cecoeree ceeeed Royal Infirmary. 

1 the Medical Classes, the Session will be OPENED on 

Tl DAY, the 25th of October. Omnibuses will be in attend- 

ance at the Infirmary, at suitable hours, to convey Medical 
Students to the cope sgpennn 

*.~ By Re ition of the Senate, every Student is required, 

at the beginning of the Winter Session, to Matriculate, by 


enrolling his Name in the University Album; and ‘‘no Pro- 
ssor or Lecturer shall enter a Student to his Class, receive a 
e from him, or give him a Ticket, till he shall produce his 
Mat tion Ticket for the Session.” The Office of the Regis- 
trar will be open for the purpose of Matriculation on and after 
Monday, the 17th of October, daily, with the intervention of 
the Holidays at the Sacra The Matriculation Fee is 11. 
for the Academical Year. 











ment. 


DUNCAN H. WEIR 
Clerk of Senate. 


DD, 


Glasgow College, September, 1870. 





IBRARIAN.—LIBRARIES, Private or Public, 

4 in Town or Country, CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, by H. g 

3AYNES, Librarian of great Experience. is last Engagement was 

at the Church Mission College, Islington.— Address Gloucester- 
street, Queen-square, W.C. 


} OME for STUDENTS in LONDON. — The 

advantages and comforts of a Christian HOME are offered by 
a Gentleman and Lady to YOUNG MEN, Students in London, within 
five minutes’ < of University College, Gower-street. ‘Terms, 1001. a 











wa 
year; or 351. per College Terms. The highest references will be given 
and expected.—For further particulars address to A. R., at W. C, 
Reed’s, Architect, 2, Adelaide-place, London- —— 


f¥,UTOR.—A Member of London Unive ersity reading 
for his Degree, would devote a few hours daily to TEACHING in 

AMILY, Boys between 10 and 15, Latin, Greek, French, Mathe- 

matics, &e.—Address K.K., care of Whiteman, 1, Park Walk, $.W. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, Wrangler and 
Classical Scholar, experienced in Tuition, PREP. ARE 5S PUPILS 
for the Universities, Civil Service, and other Public Examinations.— 
Address E. R., 23, Gloucester-crescent, Regent's 's Park, N.W. 


AX OXFORD GRADUATE, late Second M: aster er 
Cc rye the Harrow Prepar. een School, RECEIVE 

his House SIX PUPILS, to prepar the Public Schools, 

Advertiser has h 4 several years’ expe anne with Boys requiring in- 

dividual attention. For further particulars address the Rev. ALBert 

R. PrRitcHarn, M. A., The Oaks, Lock's Ride, near Brackne ll, Berks. 


ro P R OFE SSORS of LANGUAGES.-WANTED 
A to filla placeas PROFESSOR of MODERN L ANGU AGES and 
LITER ATU RE, in the principal College of one of the British Pro- 














“ 






































vinces of North America, a GextLemay, Who must be a thorough 
French Scholar, and a very good German one, and whose kn lge 
of English must be quite unexceptionab « - yp lys by letter only, to 
A. G., 17, James-street, Buckingham-gate, 

PJEPORTER, SUB-EDITOR, &c.—A Man of 


Education and Fxpe eeneegy e, a verbatim Shorthand Writer, 
for EMPLOYMEN t arliamentary root ss, either 
Newspaper or as Secre' ey ne a Literary or Public n. High ree mm 
mendations and Moderate Terms.—Address X. X. X., 53, Stanley- 
street, 8. W. 


“SU BE DITOR of 

4 Newspapers is ber 
Reporter.—Address J. i. _ 

Manchester. 


i O NEWSPAPER PROPR ,IETORS.—An ap- 

Daggers as E DITOR, or Contr utor Writer, on a Daily or 
ekly Ne ae by a Gentle man who has had much experienc 
ic. and who is thorou 
Ma ters.—Address R. 5. 








i] 


uy 


1 Sc 
‘Chee tham- hill- read, 





. Leader 
York-street, 















tere a 
1 pie Piel Sports and Military 
Post- office, Newcastle. 








street, E. 








N ARTIST, having a Sete rate seston < connexion 
in the Chi annel Islands, and rem ng to London. is } 








make arrangements with some one competent to TAKE his ao E. 
\ Handsome Studio, with Residence attached, may be had if n- 
side ool necessary.—For further particulars apply, by letter, to Mr. 





J. Tuomas, Old Water Camus Gallery 


2 ARENTS and. GUAR DIAN S.—A_ Clergy- 
1 ery COMMENDING the SCHOOL at 





IME NT. — NE WSPAPER 
ANTE ae A Gent pane with a large firet a1 
8 open to i 


ake 
LRMING 


yd ERT ISE or 
2 ZINE W 
Nion, 









4 GENTLEMAN wishes to SELL a few valuable 
4% BRONZES and pa OLD CHINA. Not 
treated with.—Address Aturn2um, Post-oftice, Great Ru 





Ble »omsbury, W Ce 





AD MER IC AN and FOR EIGN Y BOOKS. nl Ci 
4 of the MONTHLY BULLETIN of American and For 
Books, imported xy Sampson Low & Co., will be forwarded to 
address on recei; t of -stamp. 
in stock supplied in six weeks. 

London: Sampson Low, Sox & Marston, English, 





auy 
Orders for American Works not 








Foreign, American 














and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet- 
street. 

NI EWSP APERS. MAG AZINES, COPY- 
IN RIGHTS, &., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by Mr. Loum: aluer of Literary Sane and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Tr de, 48, , Paternoste row, 





fOINVESTORS in NEWSP2 AP ER PROPE RTY. 
—A Small Amount of CAPITAL is REQUIRED to complete the 
fan important We Cc ounty Paper, of which a large 
orresponding retarns are confidently anticipated.— 
» Moss § Side View, Manchester. 



















ANTED by TWO GENTLEMEN 

during the day, One SITTING and Two BED ROOMS 
North Aggies District of London.—State 
including partial bo X. N., care of F. B. Kitto, Boo 
5, Bishopsgate-street Ww Nady EC. 


Bi haere lded eps on POPULAR SUBJECTS, 

Tales, Sketches, &c. required fora PERIODICAL. Specimens to 
be forwarded with full particulars, which must state Name, Address, 
and Price required to Epitor, care of Mr. Deacon, News Rooms, Lea- 
denhall-street, E.C. 


W INTERING FOR INV 
CLUNY-HILUL 
Forres, Morayshire, N Unequalled in Great Britain for its dry 


situation and ort Vie —See Imperial Gazetteer and Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia. 


YHEAP BOOKS. — Book Collectors are requested 
tosendfo A. IRVINE’S CATALOGUE, which will be sent free 
to all Applicants.—28, Upper Manor-street, Chelsea, 8, 





= 


ate in the North or 














ALIDS.— 
HYDRUPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
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ADIES and GENTLEMEN engaged in TUITION | UTOGRAPHS.—Just out a New Catalogue of 
supplied with Stationery, Books, Maps, Globes, and all School | A an interesting Collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of Cele- 
Requisites, on the most favourable terms, by EDWARD STANFORD, | brated Royal Princes, Artists, Poets, &c. Tobe bad ou application, or 
6 aud 7, Charing Cross, London, 8. W., who will forward, on application, by post on receipt of one stamp, of M. C. LABUSSIERE, 196, Piccadilly, 
a Catalogue containing 7 Oo and samples of Copy and Ciphering | W., London. 


[THe UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
_ Street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amouat, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, Englisb, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free. —*,* A Clearance 








Lovks, &.; also Priced List of Books, Atlases, Maps, Globes, &c. 
O BOOKSELLERS.—A SECONDHAND 
BOOK BUSINESS for SALE, situate in the best part of Bir- 
mingham, established upwards of twenty years. Keturns between 
1,6002. and 1,800. House and Shop with lease at low rent. Goodwill 
and Fixtures, 2501. Stock can be reduced to suit a purchaser.—Apply to 
Messrs. Burpces & Ciarke, Solicitors, 17, Temple-street, Birmingham. 


IBERAL DISCOUNT OFF ALL NEW 
BOOKS.—All Popular New Books added to Stock as soon as 
published. 
Choicely Bound Books for Wedding and other Presents. 
The Largest Shop in the City. 
F. B. Kirto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. (facing the Church). 
The Nearest Bookseller to the Great Eastern and Broad-street Rail- 
way Stations. 


To PORTRAIT COLLECTORS.—Joun Stenson 

has REDUCED the PRICE of his Octavo Portraits from 6d. to 
gd. each, and all other Engraved Portraits in like proportion. Please 
order from Evane’s Catalogue, or from my own Lists, viz., Parts 60, 61, 
62, aud First Part of Alphabetical Catalogue.—Joun» Stenson, Book 
and Printseller, 15, King’s-place, Chelsea, mdon, S.W. Books and 
Prints, in large or small collections, bought. 


LD ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS, and 

J ETCHINGS.—Now ready, post free for two stamps, a DESCRIP- 

TIVE CATALOGUE of Choice and Curious Antique Epgravings, Por- 

traits and Etehinogs, by English, French, Italian, German, Flemish, 

and ether artists, including a Purchase from the Collection of the Rev. 

Dr. Giusburg, NOW for SALE by EDWARD HOWELL, 26, Church- 
street, Liverpeol. 

















Just ready, post free for two stamps, royal 8vo. 64 pages, 


TT HE BOOK-BUYER’S CATALOGUE of 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS in most departments of Standard 
Literature, including fine sets of Books for the Library; the Old Book 
« ‘tor, aud others, all marked at cheap prices and in good condition, 
irchases from several important Collections ; the Entire Collec- 
a Dignitary of the Church, &c., NOW on SALE by E. HOWELL, 
hurch-street, Liverpool. 


THE WAR. 


ERMAN and FRENCH NEWSPAPERS and 

MAPS of the SEAT of WAR—(German Maps are well known 

to be the most correct)—supplied by H.C. Panzer, 91, London-wall, 

Official Agent for the Cologne Gazette, the best paper for News from the 
Continent, and all other Continental Newspapers. 


MIUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to promote the widest possible circulation of the best 
Books in every Department of Literature. 


From its commencement great care has been taken to render the Library in every way worthy of cordial and general support. 
Books of every shade of opinion on all subjects of public interest have been freely added ; in many cases Hundreds and, in some 
instances, Thousands of Copies of the Principal Works of the day having been provided for the use of Subscribers. 


Arrangements have again been made for an early and abundant supply of nearly all the Works of History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction announced for publication during the ensuing 
Season. 

The Collection of Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, will also be still further augmented from 
time to time by the addition of Copies of the New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand. 





FIRST-CLASS SUESCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
TIE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY, 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





THE CITY OFFICE. 


The City Office is established at No. 4, King-street, Cheapside, for the convenience of City Gentlemen subscribing to the 
Library, to save them the necessity of sending to the Central Establishment to exchange their Books. 
A supply of Books, consisting chiefly of the Works of the best Authors, and available for the immediate use of Subscribers, 
iways kepton hand. This stock is replenished from day to day. When the Books desired are not in stock, they are, as a 
rule, obtained in the course of the day; and Subscribers leaving their Books in the morning may expect to receive others 
in exchange for them in the afternoon. 











Revised Lists of the Principal Books in circulation at the Library, and of Surplus Copies of Recent Works with- 
drawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 





* 4 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 74 and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; 
City OrricE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Next Week will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
Being Vol. VI. of 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
The previous Volumes of the Series contain— 
1. Homer's In1ap. By the Editor—2. Homer’s OpyssEy. By the Same.—3. Heropotvs. By G. C. Swayne. 
4. Casar. By Anthony Trollope. 5. Virain. By the Editor. 
A Volume will be published on the 1st of every alternate Month. 
Wituam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


7 


Just Ready, price One Guinea, appropriately bound, 


BEETON’S GREAT BOOK OF POETRY, 


FROM CEDMON AND KING ALFRED’S BOETHIUS TO BROWNING AND TENNYSON. 


Containing nearly Two Thousand of the Best Pieces in the English Language. With Sketches of the History of the Poetry of 
our Country and Biographical Notices of the Poets, presenting a Collection of Poems never before gathered together within 
the limits of a single Volume. 

Four Hundred English Poets are represented in this Volume. A separate Collection of American Poems, with Biographies, 
is added to these. 

Thus, in one Book, a View of the Growth and Changes of the English Language, as seen in its highest developments, is 
possible. Not less than a Thousand Volumes have been examined in order to form a Selection worthy to receive respect and 
regard from all lovers of the Divine Art of Poesy. 


London: Wakp, Lock & TyteR, Warwick House, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HORACE: 








of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced 7 
may also be had, free, on application.— Boots’s, Cuvurton’s, Hopne- 
son’s. and Saonpers & Orver’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


LD NEWSPAPERS, Letters, Manuscripts, 

Account-Books, Catalogues, Parliamentary Papers, Reports ; in 

fact, every description of Waste Paper purchased by HORACE POOLE, 

6, Chandos-street, ne tee = paid at time of Purchase. 
ioods cleared at expense of the Purchaser, and all Co: i 

punctually attended to. Offices cleared. gs pees 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITIS: 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 1. 118, 6d., may be had at the reduced 
price of 15s., of T. J. Attman, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It 
contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 











RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Norn 
, HUMPHREYs’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lished at 31.38. may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. AL- 
MAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. t contains hand-coloured 
Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in fall gilt 
claret cloth, gilt edges. 





RAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, oppo- 
site the Abbey Church. FIRST-CLASS AC y. > 
Warm Mineral Water Baths under the same ee _ 


W. COWELL, Manager. 


] R. HUNT’S INSTITUTION for the CURE of 

_ STAMMERING, Knowles Bank, TUNBRIDGE. Conducted 

Hy his prone ager = Rev. H. F. RIVERS, M.A. F.R.S.L. Mr. 

Ivers attends at 4, St. Martin’s-place, London, W.C., h 

Third THU RSDAY of every Month, from 11 ms 3 P.M. a 

Now ready, HUNT ON STAMMERING, 7th Edition, price 5s. 
Messrs. Longman & Co. 


] EBENTURES AT 5, 54 AND 6 PER CENT, 
a CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue new Debentures for 30,0001. to 
replace others falling due, viz. for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 5) per cent.; and for Five Years at 6 per cent. per annum ; 
also for longer periods, on terms to be ascertained at the Cftice of the 
Company. t. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


[TDIVIDEN DS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The SEPTEMBER Number ready. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 


Messrs. SHARP & CO. Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Established 1852. Bankers—London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 














1 RITANNIA MAGAZINE. — NOTICE of 
F REMOVAL. — The Britannia Magazine (Monthly, price One 
Shilling) is now published at more extensive premises. —-GRAPHO- 
YPING Cv, (Limited), 7, GARRICK-STREET, W.C. Advertise- 
ments should be forwarded not later than the 22nd of the month. 








[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — Apventise- 

MENTS for insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER of 
the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th, 
and BILLS by the 6th Oct. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








On Thursday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 130, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


OCTOBER. With Illustrations by Ge D i 
cx eae ustra y George Du Maurier and 


4 Contents. 
™, — of HARRY RICHMOND. (With an Tilus- 
ration.) 
Chap. 5.—I make a Friend. 
» 6.—A Tale of a Goose. 
+» 7.—A Free Life on the Road, 
The WESTERN PYRENEES. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS of a READER. I. 
On NURSING as a PROFESSION. 
The LOG of the “* NAUTILUS” and “ISIS” CANOES. I. 
THOUGHTS on QUARRELLING. 
The SUN’S CORONA, 
LORD KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 1.—Kilgobbin Castle. 
» 2—The Prince Kostalergi. 
»» 3%—** The Chums.” 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





(yoLsure'e NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Contents for OCTOBER. No. DXCVIII. 
STRONGER THAN DEATH. By M, Sullivan. Chapters 
XXXII, XXXLV., XXXV., and XXXVI. 


Lous NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL, 1870. By Herbert 
oyes. 


III. HOUSE ANGEL in TRIM ARRAY. By Perceval Picard. 
IV. The ORPHANS. By E. V. Rippingille. 
V. VALE and CITY. 
VI. The MARSEILLAISE. By Charles Ken§ 
VII. The DREAM PAINTER. By Dr. Carpenter. Chapter VI. 
VIII. TURTLE VILLA. 
IX. HER WINNING WAYS: a Novel. Chapter XXXIX. 


. The IMPERIAL PRISONER of WILLEMSHOHE. By 
rs. Bushby. 


XI. The SISTERS of MERCY. By Nicholas Michell. 
XII. BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
XIII. BRADY’S FOUR ACRES of BOG: a Novel. Chapter V. 
XIV. STRAY THOUGHTS and SHORT ESSAYS. 
XV. LETTERS from COBLENTZ. 
XVI. The MYSTERY of EDWIN DROOD. 
London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


_ 
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On the 28th inst., 
ONDON SOCIETY, for Ocroser. 
Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 

WAGNER and the ‘ FAIRY PRINCE.’ 
RIDDLES of LOVE. (Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton.) 
OUR SERVANT GIRLS. 
A LETTER from the WAR. 
SELECTIONS from ARTISTS’ SKETCH-BOOKS. 
SKETCHES of the WAR. 


GEORGE KARR PAYS: his DEBTS. 
om pson.) 


AFTER the SEASON: a Love Story. 

ENGLAND during the WAR. 

HONOURS and LITERATURE. 

The DOG with a NAME. 

The PICCADILLY PAPERS—Napoleon and Paris. 
Office: 8, New Burlington-street, London, W. 


With Seven 


(Illustrated by Gordon 
(Illustrated.) 





Price One Shilling Monthly, 


h ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 132, for OCTOBER. 
Contents. 
1. ARE WE READY? 
2. SIR HARRY HOTSPUR of HUMBLETHWAITE. Chapters 
XVI.—XVIII. 
3. RUSKIN’S ‘LECTURES on ART.’ By Stopford A. Brooke. 
4. SONNET. By the Hon. Mrs. Knox. 
5. BRUSSELS in 1848 and 1870. By a Belgian Subject. 
6. The ENGLISH REVOLUTION of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Professor Seeley. No. ILL. 
7. CAVE HUNTING. By W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 
I. The Somerset Caves. 
8 BEFORE SEDAN. By Austin Dobson. 
9. WHAT JOHN KNOX DID FOR SCOTCH EDUCATION. By 
Thomas M. Lindsay, M.A. 
10. ‘The CAPTAIN.” By J. Scott Russell, F.R.S. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 





Price 28. 6d. 
THE THEOLOGICAL 
No. XXXI. OCTOBER, 1870. 
1. The Sibyl. By W. M. C. Call, M.A. 
2. The Religious Problem in National Education. 


Amberley. 
8. The Mythology. of the 
Wilkins, M.A 


REVIEW. 


By Viscount 
Aryan Nations. By Professor A. S. 


ins, M.A. 
4. Bishop Ellicott on Biblical Revision. By J. R. Beard, D.D. 
. Spinoza. By J. Frederick Smith. 
6. Notices of 8. 
Publishers : Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


T H E A R E N A. 


An Tilustrated Monthly Magazine. 











Ready on September 26, 1870, Price One Shilling. 


HE ARENA. No. 1. October, will contain: 
A Prologue.—The Felthams, Chaps. I. to VII. (with an Illus- 
tration).—Lyrical Lamentations of the Vast City.—Sham Degrees.—All 
a-growing—All a-blowing— Flowers !—My LOtarnes: —Charles Dickens. 
—Fame, Chaps. I. to I11.—The Ra utionale of the Table.—A Rough 
Cruise on Matrimonial Seas.—The French Army and the War.—Grace 
Girdlestone, Chaps. I. to III. (with an Lllustration.)—The Literary and 
Theatrical Arena for September.—Notes in the Arena. 
Printed and Published for the Proprietors by 
Wyman & Sons, 74-5, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—To ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, SANITARIANS, ARTISTS, OPERATIVES, and 
OTHERS.—In consequence of the Reduction in the Postage Rate, 
Subscribers will be supplied with THE BUILDER direct from the 
Office at the rate of 19s. per annum, payable in advance. This takes 
effect from October 7th. THE BUILDER, conducted by Mr. George 
Godwin, Architect, F.R.S., and published every Friday Morning, price 
Fourpence, is illustrated in the first style, and addresses all classes 
interested in Social, Sanitary, and Artistic matters.—1, York-street, 
W.C. ; and all ‘Newsmen. 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. post free, 
THE ELEMENTARY 
Pe ycarIOs A © TF, 1870. 


AN INTRODUCTION, 
CONTAINING A 
POPULAR DIGEST OF THE ACT; 
Full Explanatory Notes, and Copious Index. 
By HUGH OWEN, Jun., Barrister-at-Law. 
In AN APPENDIX are given the Provisions of the Revised Code 
with regard to grants for the Building of Schools ; the School Sites Act, 


Cc. 


London: Knight & Co. 90, Fleet-street. 


HE THREE CAESARS: a Satire. By Timon. 
Part the First. In Six Cantos. Price One Shilling. 
Smart & Allen, Paternoster-row, London. 








Just ready, 8vo. price 38. 
URIOSITIES of MATHEMATICS for the In- 
struction of Mathematicians. By JAMES SMITH. 
London: Simvkin, Marshall & Co. ; 
Liverpool: Edward Howell, Church-street. 





New Edition, revised and Illustrated, crown 8yo. cloth, 58.; 
gilt side and edges, 63. 
UEEN BERTHA (OUR FIRST CHRISTIAN 
QUEEN), and HER TIMES. By E. H. HUDSON. 
*,* “A concise and popular history, likely to interest young people 
and give them accurate information concerning the early history of 
their own land.”— British Quarterly Review. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, 636 pp. 68. 
A HANDY DICTIONARY of the HOLY 


BIBLE, containing an Historical and Geographical Account of 
the Persons and Places, and an explanation of the various terms, doc- 
trines, laws, precepts, “ero aes and figures i - the Sacred 
Oracles. By Pine Mev. WILLIAM GURNEY, A.M. A New Edition, 
thorough > revised and made pom hes to the prone s improved state 

of Biblical Knowledge. By the Rev. J.G. WRENCH, ; 


London: William Tegs, Pancras-lane, ies 





Price One Shilling, 


HE WAR! THE WAR! THE WAR! 


A splendid tinted MAP of PARIS and its FORTIFICATIONS 
will appenr in the OCTOBER Number of 


THE BRITANNIA MAGAZINE. 
Office : 7, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In a few days, price 7s. 6d. 
} A *. Bb 2.8. 2.2 4 
His Early Life, with Authentic Details of 
His Captivity at Ham, and Escape from the Fortress. 
By F. T. BRIFAULT, Private Secretary. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


RICH AND RARE. 
A NOVEL. Bi! the Author of ‘ American and Italian Cantatrici.’ 





ee published, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
EN RHYDDING, a WINTER RESIDENCE: 
its Amenities, its Hygiéne and Therapeutics. 
By JAMES BAIRD, B.A 
Author of the Management of Health, ” &e. 
London : Moffat & Co. 34, Northampton-street, Strand. 





With Illustration, 
A SINGULARLY FASCINATING WORK! 





[APY WILMERDING, of MAISON ROUGE. 
By the Rey, DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D., 
of Kinsale, 
Author of ‘The H jnstioale of ‘the Modern Provencal Language,’ &c. 
Post free, ls. 
Wm. Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 
\ AVERLEY no YY © iS. 


Every Week. ONE PENNY. Every Week. 


At all Booksellers’. 





Now ready, First Series, 5s, 


CONTEMPORARY ANNALS of ROME. Notes 
Political, Archseological, and Social. 
With PREFACE by the Very Rev. Monsignor CAPEL. 
“The Author appears well acquainted with his subject an 
telligent and entertaining guide to the Eternal City.”— Morning Post. 
* Pre-eminent for soundness of information and moderat voc , 
onth. 
“* His graphic style will make this handsome volume welcome.” 
Weekly Register. 
Richardson & Son, Paternoster-row. 


Now rea ty, x0 roy: val 4to. price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth and gold, 
with Illustrations, 

TREATISE on GYMNASTICS and CALI- 

4x STHENICS for LADIES. 

By Madame BRENNER 


Published at her Gymnasium, 35, Bruton- street, Berkeley-square ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


This day, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HSTOR tY of the HEBREW NATION and its 


LITERATURE. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of ‘The 
History of Egypt,’ &. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho- square. 











MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, 14th Edition, Sanna revised and enlarged, 
P 8. cloth 
{NGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Principles 
£4 of Grammatical Analysis. By C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of 
University College, London. 
In the Regulations for the Local Examinations issued by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, for 1863 and 1864, this work was among those 
recommended to Candidates. 


By the same Author, 
The ANALYSIS of SENTENCES APPLIED to 
LATIN. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“The author has furnished an able exposition of the principles of 
analysis, with plenty of appropriate examples and exercises for prac- 
tice.”"—Atheneum. 

**The merits of this little work are very considerable. We most 
heartily commend it to all who are in need of an able and practical 
exposition of the principles of apr alanalysis applied tv the 
Latin tongue.”—British Quarterly Review 


London: James Walton, 137, Gower-street. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
QUTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original P lan, by which Dis- 


syllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 57th Edition. Puiice 
1s. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 


BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 312th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engrav- 
ings. 48th Edition. Price 6d. 
London: Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; 
ton & Co. Edinburgh: ee & Boyd. 
and W. H. Smith & Son 


A COURSE of INSTRUCTION for the YOUNG 
£ By HORACE GRANT. 

N.B.—These works are intended rather to assist teachers in giving 
oral instruction than for use as class-b6oks. They will enable parents 
and others who have to instruct young children to teach them the 
rudiments of knowledge by exercising their powers of observation and 
reflection instead of by rote,—a method which usually makes learning 
so distasteful to children, and consequently distressing to teachers. 


Longman & Co. ; Hamil- 
Dublin: McGlashan & Co., 











RITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN. A 
Series of Exercises exemplifying the manner in which Arithmetic 
should be taught to Young Children. 1s. 6 

ARITHMETIC. Second Sinko. For Schools, 
and Families, exemplifying the mode in which Children may be led to 
agg the main principles of Figurative and Mental Arithmetic. 

mo. 

EXERCISES for the IMPROVEMENT of the 
SENSES, and providing Instruction and Amusement for Children who 
are too young to learn to read and write. 18mo. 1s. 

GEOGRAPHY for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Illustrations for Elementary Plan Drawing. 18mo. 22. 

London: Bell & Daldy. 


With 


Seventh Edition, panes and Boles 
y post ls. 

R, KENNION'S OBSERVATIONS on_ the 

MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ADAM BEALEY, 


M.A. M.D., Cantab., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London. 


London: John Churchill & Sons. 


. crown 8yo. cloth, lz., 


Harrogate : Thomas Hollins. 





Just published, handsomely bound, price 2s. 6d. 


PPLE BLOSSOMS from MY OWN and 
FRENCH ORCHARDS. 
POEMS and SONGS. 7: he H. C. NATION. 

“ They are blossoms of beauty.” ic Opinion. 

“These sweet poems breathe the true eee of poetry.”—Era. 

“ Will be welcome to a large class of a "—Lloyd’s News. 

“*A Calm Evening’ and ‘In the Morning’ are studies for the 
painter. The “landscapes rise before us filled with life and sound, and 
perfume.”—Durham Chronicle. 

** These Shen —— 3 will be welcomed by all lovers of poetry.”— 
Brighton Exa 

** Deux imitations de Gautier, ‘Souvenirs’ et ‘Couleur de Rose, 
nous ont semblé bien reussies. Somme toute c'est un gracieux recueil.” 
—Courrier de 0 Europe. 


London : William H. Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


THE 


PHOTO-CHROMO-LITH. 


A New and Improved Process, 
FOR THE 


REPRODUCTION of MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, 
PATTERNS OF TEXTILE FABRICS, 

And DESIGNS of ALL KINDS. 
——_~——_ 

The Puoro-CHromo-Litn Process either produces. 
Works in Fac-simile or in an Enlarged or Reduced 
Form, and is employed for Commercial Purposes in 
the Reproduction of Autograph Letters, Architects’ 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications, &c.; and for the 
Reproduction of parts—voice or orchestral—of MS. 
and other Music. 





Opinions of the Press. 


DAILY NEWS. 

“‘Old books as well as old prints can be reproduced by this 
process, and the ponderous quarto of a century ago transformed, 
as if by magic, into the most portable of duodecimos. In 
addition to all the above advantages, the inventor of this new 
process of photo-lithography claims for his process the crown- 
ing merit of great comparative cheapness and despatch.” 


THE ATHENZUM. 


“Tam o’ Shanter—a Tale,’ and ‘The Lament of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’ by Robert Burns. These are fac-similes by 
the photo- -chromolith process, from the poet’s autographs, and 
have the great advantage over ordinary fac-similes in being 
absolutely perfect.—not subject to ordinary errors of reproduc- 
tion and transcription—errors which are inevitable. These are 
literally, fac-similes ; every dot, spot and mark of the dragging 
of the pen on the rather rough paper Burns used,—every blot, 
and even the signs, as it seems to us, that he ‘used sand to 
absorb the superfluous ink ere turning a leaf, so that the MS. 
has a curious granulated appearance,—are here. The text of 
‘Tam o’ Shanter’ is fine, bold and clear—a complete transcript ; 
doubtless, that which was sent to the printer. Letter-press 
copies of ‘the poems are attached, and a brief Introduction by 
Mr. Moy Thomas.” 


THE EXAMINER. 


“It is an astounding proof of the progress of the age, that 
we may not only purchase the works of a favourite poet at an 
almost nominal sum in the regular and precise form of Roman 
type, but may even have a faithful copy of the original manu- 
script, with its blots, smudges, mistakes, and corrections. This 
process, by which photography and lithography are made to 
combine in the manifold reproduction of fac-similes, is de- 
scribed as very cheap and easy of execution. Effective it cer- 
tainly is; and we should think the publishers would find it 
profitable to extend its employment in manufacturing copies of 
old manuscripts valued by antiquaries and Art-students.” 


THE STANDARD. 


“The edition of Burns’s most popular poem, ‘Tam O’Shanter,’ 
is an exact fac-simile of the author’s manuscript, and will be 
received with pleasure, both by those who are interested in 
autographs and the many who love the poems of the Scotch 
peasant poet; and it will, there is little doubt, serve as a 
valuable advertisement to the publishers, who are the proprie- 
tors of the Photo-Chromolith Process. Of the perfect success 
of that process, as applied to ‘Tam O'Shanter,’ there can be no 
question. Every erasure, blot, and tittle are as fresh as when 
they came from the poet’s pen. The advantages claimed for it 
are—that by its use fac-simile copies of drawings or manuscripts 

can be taken with the greatest certainty and accuracy ; that the 
process is at once rapid and cheap ; and that the original copy 
is in no way damaged.” 


All applications with respect to the PHoto-CHROMO- 
LirH Process should be made to Epwarp J. FRANCIS, 
4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. 

The Reproduction of BURNS'S MSS. of ‘TAM 
o SHANTER’ and ‘The LAMENT of MARY, 
QUEEN of SCOTS,’ price 1s., published by Messrs. 





Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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BY AUTHORITY OF THE METEOROLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 
Just published, price 5s. 


- HE FIRST QUARTERLY WEATHER 

REPORT of the METEOROLOGICAL Seeees. containing 

tare Tab February, March 1869, with complete Press and Tempera- 

cre T es for that ys and (inan A ied NOTES « oa EASTERLY 
By Mr. ROBERT SC 

CALE ing os arterly Numbers for the year will follow with as 
little delay as possible, and it is ‘ntended that the Journal shall in 
future 3 regularly at intervals of three months. 

These Reports will embody the results of observations made during 
the Quarter at the Seven Observatories, established by the Gactsouaian 
gical Committee—Kew, Stonyhurst, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Armagh, Fal- 
mouth, and Valencia, and the Plates, exhibiting the continuous regis- 
tration of those observations, are arranged to show at one view the 
instrumental curves at each of the Stations for five days, one Plate 
comprising Pressure and Temaperebare, while another shows the 4 
tion and Velocity of the Wind; Scales of Measurement, on both t 
British and French systems, being given at the sides. 





Stiff boards, leather back, price 2s. 6d. 


HARTS SHOWING the SURFACE TEMPERA- 
Bit | of fe SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN in EACH MONTH 

of the R. mpiled from the Board of Trade Registers and the 
— wilted by the Royal Meteorological Institute of the Nether- 


Royal 8vo. price 1s. 


N the METEOROLOGY of the NORTH 
ATLANTIC, between the Parallels of 40° and 50° N., as illus- 
trated by Eight Diagrams of Observations taken on Board ‘the Mail 
Steamers running to and from America. With Remarks on the ee 
ence in the Winds and Weather experienced according as the Ship’ 
Course is W esterly = oe y, and on the Probable Causes of t : 
Difference. By Capt. HENRY TOYNBEE, F.R.A.S., Marine Super- 
intendent, Meteorological Office. 


Also, by the same Author, royal 8vo. price 1s. 


x" Be USE of ISOBARIC CURVES, and a 

NE of GREATEST BAROMETRIC CHANGE in attempt- 

ing to PORET TELL WINDS. Illustrated by Fourteen Diagrams of 

Gales in January, 1857, and August, 1868, &c. With some a! 
Suggestions for Seamen, and a few Remarks on Buys Ballot’s 


Royal 8vo. price Sixpence, 


AN INQUIRY into the CONNEXION between 

ya STRONG WINDS and BAROMETRICAL DIFFERENCES. 

By ROBERT H. SCOTT, Director of the Meteorological Office. 
Published for Her'Majesty’s Stationery Office, by Edward Stanford, 
and 7, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


IARIS. —WYLD’S PLAN a or 
FORTIFICATIONS, and DEFENCES o: RIS, including 

the whole System of Defence. Earthworks, with $e Heights of 
the Country around Paris, from the Official Survey of the Prefect of 
the Seine.—Scale Three inches to a mile. Accompanied by Letter- — 
description of the System of Defence, by Colonel R. Delafield, 
Army. In sheet plain, 48.; coloured, 5s.; in case, 78. 6d.; on lions 
varnished, 10s. 

James W. yld, 457, Strand, W.C.; 
2, Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


P48kis, SIEGE OF.—WYLD’S NEW PLAN of 
PARIS, its FORTS and FORTIFICATIONS, and Country 
Around, with the games fers gd a Line of Defence.— 


In sheet plain, 1s.; coloured, 1 
James Wyld, 457, Strand, i’ London, W.C. 


\ YLD’s EUROPE, GENERAL MAP of, 
drawn from the Latest Documents. divided into its Gmpices, 
Kingdoms, and States, eye the Great Roads, Railroads, Phy sical 
eee &c. Six Sheets, 5 ft. high, 5 ft. 3in. wide. In sheet, 
ss Fh in case, 2l, 128. ‘ede 5 - ‘rollers, al. 128. 6d. ; spring roller, 
78. 
James Wyld, 457, Strand, Ww. 0.5 11 and 12, Charing-cross, 8. W.; 
2, Royal Exchange, London, E.C 





FORTS, 


11 and 12, Charing-cross; and 











On Oct. 1 will be published, in 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


THE PROPHETIC SPIRIT in its RELATION 


F re hy ISDOM and MADNESS. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLIS- 
sO J 
P iehens Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In One Volume, crown 8vo. with Map of Europe and 9 other Maps 
20 Plans of Cities, and 120 Wood Engravings, price 21s. bound in re 
roan-tuck, gilt edges, 


PPLETON’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK, 
1870, including England, Scotland, and Ireland, France, Bel- 


gium, Holland, Northern and Southern Germany, Switzerland, italy, 
Spain and Portug: al, Russia, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paninasae on 





Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


NEW VIRGIL READER: being a Derivation- 
L Book for Beginners, tracing the History as well as the Meaning 
of Latin and English Words in connexion with their Roots ; with an 
Easy aoe i" the System of Crude-Forms. By the Rev. F. 
GILBERT WHITE, M.A., late Crewe Exhibitioner of Lincoln wal: 


lege, Oxford. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS BY PROF, BAIN. 
Just published, in Two Parts, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By 


ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. The Parts may be had separately : 


Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Parr Il. INDUCTION, price 6s. 6d. 
By the same Author, Revised Editions :— 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


Crown 8yo. 48. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS. Crown 
8vo. 6d. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo. 
108. 6d. 
London : : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In the press, 
HE NEW STAMP ACTS, Pocket Edition, 
— Also, in Preparation, 


VACHER’S DIGEST of STAMP DUTIES, 6th 
pation, = Addenda, showing the Alterations in Duties, ke. to 


18° 8vo. 78. 
“anton: : Vacher & Sons, 29, Parliament-street. 





FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


———_ 


lL 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHANDS. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 


IL. 


DANTE’'S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


Translated into English Verse, 
By the Rev. JAMES FORD, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. Crown 8yvo. 


Ill. 


ESSAYS OF AN OPTIMIST. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. Crown 8yo. 


Iv, 


CHURCH DESIGNS FOR CONGRE- 
GATIONS. 


By JAMES CUBITT, Architect. 
With 19 Plates. Demy 8yo. 


v. 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH 
MAZZINI. 


Crown 8yo. 


vi. 


JOURNEYS IN NORTH CHINA, 


MANCHURIA, AND EASTERN MONGOLIA. 
With some Account of COREA. 
By the Rey. ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S WORKS. 


Small post 8yo. 38, 6d. each, 


1. The CONSCRIPT: a Tale of the French 


War of 1813. With 25 Hlustrations. 


2. WATERLOO: a Story of the Hundred 


Days. A Sequel to *The Conscript.’” With 29 Illustrations. 


3. The BLOCKADE of PHALSBURGH : 


an Episode of the Fall of the First French Empire. With 25 
Iilustrations. 


NEW NOVELS. 
AGAINST TIME. By Atexanper 


INNES SHAND. Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. (Ready. 


_ 


AMONG STRANGERS : 


graphy. Edited by E.S. MAINE. Post 8yo. 


ad 


an Autobio- 
[Ready. 


3. A SIREN. By T. Apotenus TRo.tore, 


Author of ‘The Garstangs of Garstang Grange,’ &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. [On October 1st. 


4. “SIX MONTHS HENCE”: being Pas- 


sages from the Life {of MARIA (née) SECRETAN. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. (Shortly. 


Smiru, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~— 
With the OCTOBER Magazines, 
THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CIV., price 68. 
Contents. 
1. BRETON and CORNISH AFFINITIES. 
2. DR. STOUGHTON'S CHURCH of the RESTORATION. 
3. AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
4. MR. WEST'S EDITION of LEIGHTON’S WORKS. 
5. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD and PURITANISM. 
6. The HIGHER EDUCATION in AMERICA. 
7. ENGLISH ART in the GOTHIC CENTURIES. 
8 The FRANCO-RUSSIAN WAR. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Crown 8vo. 68., Eight Illustrations, 


CHRISTIAN WORK on the BATTLE- 
FIELD. Being Incidents of the Labours of the United States 
Christian Commission, with an Historical Pane on the Influence 
of Christianity in Alleviating the Horrors of War. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 6s., Numerous Engravings, 


MISSIONARY LABOURS AMONG 
the CANNIBALS. By the Rev. JAMES CALVERT. To which is 
= an Account of the Islands and Inhabitants of Fiji, by the 

ev. THOMAS WILLIAMS. 





Crown 8vo. 48, 6d. 


LIFE PROBLEMS ANSWERED in 


CHRIST. Six Sermons. By LEIGH — With Preface by 
the Rey. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, B.A 


** He writes evidently out of a very full expedenes, which has had, 
one is inclined to think, more than the common share of sadness, and, 
besides showing the literary merit of eloquence, attracts by a manifest 
truthfulness and reality. As a whole, these Sermons deserve to be 
ranked very high.”—Spectator. 


NEW EDITION OF BINNEY’S POWER OF FAITH. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 
The PRACTICAL POWER of FAITH: 


an Exposition of rt f _ eerenth Chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. By T. 


Second Edition, 6s. 


DARK SAYINGS on a HARP, and 


Other Sermons on Some of the Dark Questions of Human Life. 
Efgeehed in Queen-square Chapel, Brighton. By E. PAXTON 


Now ready, the First Volume of 


The CITY TEMPLE. Sermons preach- 


oo oy the poate Chapel, London, 1869-70. By JOSEPH PARK - 
, Autho *Eecce Deus,’ &c. Handsomely bound in cloth 
cules ‘6s. red. burnished Edges. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The CHURCH of the RESTORATION. 


By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. Forming the Third and Fourth 
Volumes of ‘The Ecclesiastical History of England.’ 2 yols. 8vo. 


= | Stoughton’s two volumes on ‘The Church of the Restoration’ 
embrace the period of English scotesiassiont history from Cromwell’s 
death to the acquittal of the Seven Bishops. Like the earlier portions 
on the Church of the Civil War and the Church of the Commonwealth, 
the present work is honourably distinguished by undeviating truth- 
fulness of design; and the author perhaps rather errs by inclining to 
think too we of those to whose opinions he is most alien, than by mis- 
ing their principles of action. He has alsc 
read wiht: | and frequently draws from new or unpublished materials. 
—— with a portion of history which has never yet been adequately 
treated, he is often able to correct the errors of predecessors; and the 
mere fact that he gives a judicial statement of the case for the Noncon- 
formists, of whom Neal is only the sxearagant partisan, makes his 
volumes of special interest.”—North British Review. 


Ry the same Author, 
The CHURCH of the CIVIL WARS 
and the CHURCH of the COMMONWEALTH. Being the First 


and Second Volumes of ‘The Ecclesiastical History of England.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. 288, 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRIS5- 


TI ANIT 'Y. _A Sequel to ‘Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and 
Work. By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 8yo. 128. cloth. 











Second Thousand. 


ECCLESIA: Church Problems consi- 


fered i. a Series of Essays. putited by HENRY ROBERT REY- 
NOLDS, D.D. 8vo. 148. cloth. 


“We se read it through with great pleasure, that it reflects the 
greatest credit on the communion which it represents, and that while 
we differ from many of its conclusions, we have noted no indications of 
a defective or narrow study on the part of its writers of the topic: 
which they discuss.” —Spectator. 





A NEW TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATION. 
The WORLD of ANECDOTE: an Accu- 


mulation of Tocks, Incidents, and Illustrations, Historical "3 
pagers), Ss m ‘Books and Times, Recent and Remote. By E 
HOOD. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 
“ Mr. Hood has been an omnivorous reader, and he has here brought 
together, with both wisdom and wit, not only a great bulk ¥ hae eg 
but he has culled them from all kinds of boo 
well as the most ancient....It seems to be compiled with oa, sill, 
informed with extensive knowledge, and animated by instructive and 
amusing incidents. —British Quarterly Review. 


London: Hopper & StouGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


— 


Cheap Edition of ‘Red as a Rose.’ 


Immediately, in crown 8vo. with an Illustration on Steel, 
price 68. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘COMETH UP as a FLOWER.’ 
Forming the New Volume of 
“ BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 





New Novel by the Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 
On Tuesday Next, in 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


BESSY RANE. 


A Novel. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of * East Lynne,’ ‘ The Channings,’ &c. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 303. 


THE 
FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: 


His FAMILY and FRIENDS. 
A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. 
Edited by the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 


“These letters extend over many eventful years. They passed 
between persons of high and honourable position in society, some of 
them actors, and some of them behind the scenes, of the greatest his- 
torical drama ever played, wherein Presidents, Consuls, Kings, and 
Emperors move across the stage ; wherein Congresses, National Assem- 
blies and Parliaments sway the action ; and real mobs and real armies 
throng the back scenes. Its first act was the American Rebellion, its 
tremendous fifth was the Hundred Days; and no one to the end of the 
world will reproach it with lack of incident or interest.””— Times. 





THE NEW and POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. 


EILOART, Author of ‘ St. Bede’s,’ ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 5vo. 


BEAUTY TALBOT. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD, Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo0. 


PETRONEL. By Frorence Marryar, 


Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The BOND of HONOUR: a Heart-History. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





SCHOOL BOOKS 


IN USE AT 


ETON, HARROW, RUGBY, WINCHESTER, &c. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 
Times to the Period ofits Decline. By Dr. THEODOR MOMM- 

. SEN. Translated with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by 
me Rev. W. % = CKSON. With an Introduction by Dr. Sc Pa. 


vols. crown 8vo. 21. 78. 6d.; or sold Separately, Vols. I. and II. 


Vol. IIL., 108. 64.3 Vol. IV:, in Two Parts, 1 


Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. a, 8vo. 728. The Index 
separately, price 38. (‘The V olumes not sold separately.) 


CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. Trans- 


lated by A. M. WARD, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 15s. each. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECI- 
SIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. 
Nineteenth Edition. 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


The HANDY EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PRO- 


GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Tenth Edition. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


YONGE’S NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENG- 


aa: “ and ag ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 1 
YONGE. Used at Eto. we Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby. bart T, 
Becta. Latin, 9s.6d.; Part II. Latin-English, 7s. 6d.; or the whole 
Work Complete, strongly bound in roan, lis. 


YONGE’'S VIRGILIT MARONIS BUCO- 


LICA, GEORGICA, et gg With the Notes of Hawrzey, 
Key, and Munno. Post 8vo. és. 


RicHarD BenTiey, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—»~— 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Tra- 


veller. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By 


WALTER THORNBURY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 248. 
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LITERATURE 
FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 


The Military Resources of Prussia and France, 
and recent Changes in the Art of War. By 
Lieut.-Col. Chesney, R.E. and Henry Reeve, 
Esq., D.C.L. Reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Review. (Longmans & Co.) 

Regulations for the Great Manceuvres of the 
Prussian Army, 29th June, 1861. Trans- 
lated from the German by Major-General 
Sir Charles Staveley, K.C.B. (Mitchell & 
Co.) 

To those who are not content with merely 
accepting accomplished facts, but wish to 
ascertain and analyze causes, these two books 
will be very welcome. Even the most thought- 
ful and well-informed military men have been 
astonished at the rapidity and magnitude of 
the Prussian victories and the utter collapse 
of the French army. The causes of these pro- 
digious results may be, to a great extent, ascer- 
tained in the two works under review; and 
many most pregnant lessons as to our own 
military system may also be gathered from 
their pages. 

The first of the two books under notice 
commences with a thoughtful essay on ‘ Re- 
cent Changes in the Art of War,’ by Lieut.- 
Col. Chesney, R.E. This and the other three 
chapters of which the work is made up ap- 
peared at various times between the years 
1864 and 1867 in the Edinburgh Review. It is 
probable that their writers scarcely anticipated 
that the conjectures and inductions contained 
in them would so soon be tested by a war 
waged on a larger scale and with greater vigour 
than any which has taken place in Europe since 
the time of the first Napoleon. 

The decadence of the art of war in England 
some twenty-five years ago is aptly described 
by Col. Chesney in the following words :— 
“ Reduction and retrenchment were the order 
of the day; and, faithfully reflecting the 
national feeling in the national service, the 
officer regarded the few among his fellows who 
gave their spare hours to the study of their 
profession as mere eccentrics, led by some 
strange aberration of intellect into a pursuit 
tedious in itself and tending to no practical 
result.” Fortunately, such a description is no 
longer applicable, though, unfortunately, our 
rulers appear actuated by the same blind desire 
of economy at any hazard as their predecessors. 

It has been a constant lament ever since the 
days of Bayard, and one repeated at every 
fresh improvement in the art of war, that per- 
sonal gallantry is daily becoming of less value 
in a soldier. Col. Chesney is of another opin- 
ion. He says—“ The levelling of all engaged 
in action to one common risk has not only 
tended to exalt true valour, but has exercised 
ingenuity in a hundred ways in the endeavour 
to spare the lives of combatants, and to meet 
increasing peril by increased lightness and 
dexterity.” That valour is of greater importance 
than ever has been shown by the recent actions 
on the Moselle and Meuse; ‘and the increased 
lightness and mobility required by the in- 
creased means of destruction possessed by 
modern combatants, has been strongly exem- 
plified in the organization of the Prussian 
army. The bloodily offensive tactics of which 





Napoleon in his later years was accused, have, 
however, we regret to say, been extensively 
employed by the Prussian leaders. Political 
necessity is the excuse, but not the justification, 
of this blemish, for which we believe that they 
will suffer heavily in the end. As a rule, it 
may be said that the less skill the more carnage. 

Col. Chesney gives a brief sketch of the 
military history of England in the eighteenth 
century, and accounts for the low place the 
British Army held in popular esteem and the 
high value set on our Navy by the different 
results obtained by each. In our opinion, the 
principal reason for the indifference, nay, dis- 
like, felt, up to a few years ago, to the Army, 
and the affection felt for the Navy, is to be found 
in the tradition still kept alive by the childish 
annual preamble to the Mutiny Act about the 
danger of standing armies to the liberties of 
the people, and in the fact that the Navy is 
powerless in this respect. 

Col. Chesney traces, in a succinct but able 
manner, the various changes in the art of war 
inaugurated by the French Revolution. In the 
early years of the war waged against united 
Europe, France had brave, ambitious, and in- 
telligent, but badly-drilled soldiers, Such being 
the case, instead of training the army to the 
accepted tactics, tactics were altered to suit 
the army =— 

“The Republican generals soon found that their 
troops, little practised on parade, could only be 
moved to assault by a general use of the system of 
columns. And since the latter were too conspicuous 
as marks to be thrust unaided within the enemy’s 
reach, the addition was made at the same time of 
numerous skirmishers thrown out along the front 
to force back the hostile lines by a biting fire from 
every available cover, being, in fact, a direct copy, 
as far as circumstances allowed, of that harassing 
system of the American riflemen which their best 
officers had seen employed with such success in the 
campaigns of Washington and Lafayette. Thus 
were born the new tactics, soon brought to per- 
fection by wars carried on upon the broken ground 
which forms much of the frontier of France, and 
found upon trial to be everywhere the most for- 
midable means of attack. Add to them the high 
average intelligence of the French soldier, and the 
instrument was prepared wherewith Napoleon was 
destined to overthrow successive combinations of 
the most formidable armies of Europe.” 

As the French army developed under Napo- 
leon and Moreau from an army of volunteers 
into one of veterans, the tactics of the Revo- 
lution were gradually modified, till they reached 
their highest perfection at the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, the account of which by Baron Ambert 
is, perhaps, the best history of a battle ever 
written. Col. Chesney thus describes the Napo- 
leon tactics of that period :-— 

“Columns moving independently with connect- 
ing detachments between them, changed where 
convenient into lines, and covered with skirmishers 
to shake the enemy’s order and keep him out of 
range—cavalry less exposed than of old, yet partly 
used to connect the movements of the infantry 
divisions and guard their flanks—reserves in- 
creased to a large proportion of the whole force, 
and strengthened by a powerful artillery — the 
latter arm greatly augmented, and placed more in 
mass—a careful occupation of natural obstacles in 
front by detachments, whilst the bulk of the divi- 
sions are sheltered where possible from the enemy’s 
guns—such are the normal rules on which orders 
of battle were formed down to the time of the 
Third Napoleon.” 

On the introduction of rifled arms it was 
thought by some theoretical soldiers that tactics 
would be greatly modified. Jomini, writing 








before the American War, declared that the 
day would be gained, as heretofore, by those 
who knew how to bring to bear at the right 
moment the mass of his troops on the point 
which could ensure the victory by making the 
three arms co-operate simultaneously. He 
added, that in spite of arms of precision, two 
armies would not remain firing at each other 
from a distance all day, but that one of the 
two would advance to attack the other. The 
predictions of the veteran tactician were borne 
out by the experience of the American War. 
The American Col. Lippitt, in his treatise on 
the three arms, thus expresses himself :— 

“One cause of the indecisiveness of the results 
obtained in many of the battles of the late war, as 
compared with the great loss of life on both sides, 
has been, that the opposing battalions were too 
often kept firing at each other at a distance, both 
sustaining nearly equal loss, until the ranks were 
so weakened as to disable either party from making 
a vigorous and decisive charge.” 

Col. Chesney touches briefly on artillery. 
He asserts, that in his opinion the artillery 
tactics of the great Napoleon, which consisted 
in massing ten or fifteen batteries for a decisive 
effect, will be imitated in future wars. He 
loses sight, however, of the fact, that owing to 
the increased range and precision of modern 
ordnance, fire may be massed without the 
delay and inconvenience of actually massing 
the guns. 

As to cavalry, Col. Chesney is of opinion 
“that this noble and attractive service must 
be hereafter modified in its action, remaining 
more carefully screened from fire than any 
other part of the force engaged, and acting, on 
the whole, more specially as a reserve.” Col. 
Chesney speaks in a hesitating tone about 
dragoons, which, in referring to the American 
War, he by no means confounds with cavalry, 
nor does he express a wish for their being sub- 
stituted for the latter. The dragoons, as they 
were termed in America, were created for two 
special reasons—one was, that there was no 
time to form an efficient cavalry, and dragoons 
were a makeshift substitute; the other is to 
be found in the wooded nature of the country. 
Probably a small number of dragoons, who 
were really mounted infantry, and not a bas- 
tard cavalry, would be useful to every army. 
They could hurry rapidly to a part of the line 
in want of succour—as did the Camel Corps 
on one occasion during the Indian mutiny, at 
Calpee, we think,—or make a dash to secure a 
bridge, a defile, or any other important point 
which it is desirable to seize before the enemy 
can occupy it. To such duties, in Europe and 
India at least, the corps of dragoons should be 
limited; and for their performance a small 
number would suflice. 

Naturally, Col. Chesney, as an enginecr 
officer, insists on the employment of field- 
works to strengthen the field of battle. There 
can, indeed, be little doubt of their value when 
judiciously used; but, except in a few rare 
cases, if they at all deter from manceuvring 
they are at last a source of weakness rather 
than of strength. The passive defence almost 
always fails; and the ultimate effect of field- 
works and trenches in causing defence to be 
passive is illustrated by the battles around Metz. 
Col. Chesney makes some pertinent remarks 
on the use of railways in war. Strategically 
viewed, he considers that their effect must be 
enormous, but tactically he does not think 
them of much use,—7,e¢. he does not think that 
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troops will often be brought to the verge of the 
fire by railways. 

The military resources of Prussia form the 
subject of another chapter, which is also from 
the pen of Col. Chesney. He is a great admirer 
of Prussia, as he has shown in his history of 
the campaign of 1815 ; yet a foe could scarcely 
smite harder than Col. Chesney does in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“The policy of aggrandisement by force or fraud 
which Frederic the Great had worked out in his 
seizure of Silesia was nothing new or original in 
the history of the State he ruled. The whole 
growth of Prussia from the rank of a petty border 
state of the Empire to the strong and independent 
kingdom which he handed his successor, is founded 
on the tradition of claim followed by conquest.” 

The gradual growth of Prussia as a military 

power, and the peculiar military system by 
which the whole manhood of the country is 
practically available for both offence and de- 
fence, are so well sketched by the author, that 
it would be difficult to extract with advantage, 
for each portion hangs so much on the other 
portions which make up the harmonious whole, 
that it cannot well be taken by itself. The 
moral which the author draws from the cam- 
paign of 1866 is— 
“That our infantry must be not only armed with 
the breech-loader, but trained especially to its use; 
that our light artillery must learn to put but little 
faith in the practical effect of fire at long ranges; 
that cavalry are still essential to the service of an 
army in the field; are obvious lessons of detail. 
Not less so is it one, that whatever combatant 
force is maintained, the complete equipment and 
machinery for the service of a much larger one 
must be prepared and kept at all times ready for 
immediate use.” 

The chapters on ‘The Military Institutions 
of France’ and ‘ Rifled Ordnance in England 
and France’ are from the pen of Mr. Reeve, 
and are well fitted to be associated with those 
from the pen of Col. Chesney. The chapter 
on ‘The Military Institutions of France’ is, at 
this moment, full of strong interest. That the 
army, when put to a severe test, would col- 
lapse, was three years ago not obscurely sha- 
dowed forth by General Trochu, who is un- 
sparing in his criticism. He points out one 
defect, which apparently has made itself pain- 
fully conspicuous of late :— 

“General Trochu complains that the French 
soldier unwillingly pays even the customary exter- 
nal marks of respect to his officers ; the prestige of 
military rank has become extremely faint; and, in 
some instances, the prestige of superior merit or 
moral worth is altogether wanting. If faith in rank 
thas died out in the French army, its influence can 
only be supplied by a very high standard of military 
and moral excellence.” 

The following remarks on crack corps are 
worthy of attention :— 

“The peculiar system of the present Emperor 
has been to form and foster picked bodies of troops, 
at the expense of the rest ofthe army. No error can 
be more fatal. The forces are weakened by continu- 
ally subtracting their strongest ingredients; and the 
army, as a whole, loses that uniform solidity which 
is essential to great operations. Against this whole 
system General Trochu raises his voice. He would 
throw back into the line all these crack corps, 
and do away with distinctions which are no 
longer justified by a difference of arms. But he 
would attach to each battalion two platoons of 
sharpshooters or picked marksmen, to cover its 
flanks and take up positions admitting of accurate 
fire. No accurate fire can be had, he contends, 
unless the man who aims his rifle at the enemy 
has, or thinks he has, a certain amount of cover. 
In the open field all men fire at random. To 





obtain cover for skilled shots is an essential con- 
dition of modern infantry manceuvres.” 

As to cavalry, General Trochu naturally 
urges that the weight carried by the horses 
should be much diminished, and that revolvers 
should be substituted for carbines. Certainly 
the French cavalry, save so far as personal 
gallantry is concerned, has in the present 
campaign done little for its reputation. The 
following passage is painfully pregnant with 
meaning :— 

“There is, therefore, at present in France 
nothing of that strict unity of command and com- 
plete preparation for war which is believed to exist 
beyond the Rhine. On the contrary, opinions are 
divided in high quarters on many essential points. 
And the inevitable consequence is, that where the 
highest authorities are not completely resolved upon 
a course of action, a certain tinge of irresolution 
penetrates to the regimental officers, and the disci- 
pline and cohesion of the whole mass is perhaps 
somewhat relaxed. These are not favourable con- 
ditions to take the field against a powerful and 
well-advised enemy.” 

The chapter on rifled ordnance is an able 
résumé of what has been done up to 1864, 
but from the rapid progress now made in the 
art of artillery, the author’s statements and 
arguments have somewhat lost their value. 
He, however, lays down some sound principles 
which are likely to remain undisturbed for 
many a score of years, and to the general 
reader the chapter is very interesting. His 
chief assertions and arguments are, that wind- 
age within certain limits and under certain 
conditions is an advantage instead of the 
reverse ; that muzzle-loaders are superior to 
breech-loaders, and that monster guns are 
comparatively useless. He greatly praises the 
French field-gun on account of its simplicity 
and the nature of its missiles ; and indeed, the 
French artillery seem to have done their work 
well in the present campaign. 

In conclusion, we would say to all those 
who care to penetrate below the surface of the 
struggle still being waged in France, buy this 
book and read it: your money and time will 
both be well laid out. 

The second of the two works which stand 
at the head of this article, is practically a sup- 
plement to the first. It may truly be described 
as the key to the otherwise almost incompre- 
hensible Prussian successes, and Sir Charles 
Staveley has conferred a great benefit on the 
British public, and especially on the British 
army, by translating it. The regulations are 
admirably drawn up, terse, clear; nothing is 
superfluous, nothing omitted. They draw a most 
useful distinction between drill and manceu- 
vring ; for the former, a brigade is the largest 
body which, according to the Prussian re- 
gulations, is to be exercised together. As 
regards manceuvres, which are always to be 
conducted either against a skeleton enemy, or 
one division against another, they are ordered 
to be “ executed on ground adapted to the 
movements of the troops, and where there are 
obstacles to be overcome.” We follow a different 
plan at Aldershot, where we level turf walls and 
drain marshes. The regulations actually bristle 
with suggestions that may prove useful to us. 
Here, for instance, is a passage which is 
thoroughly opposed to our usual practice of 
cut-and-dried field-days: “ It will be perceived 
by those who understand the purport of these 
exercises that no movement is dictated, no 
time fixed ; all must be left to the discretion 





of the commander. Beyond the general idea, 
he has received no instructions defining the 
issue of the affair. In fact, the situation at the 
end of the manceuvre should be the bond fide 
result of his own dispositions.” How practical 
the Prussians are; how they endeavour to 
assimilate these manceuvres to the operations 
of a real campaign, and how opposed they are 
to red tape, may be judged from this passage : 
“These orders should be as short and concise 
as possible, and, as is customary on actual 
service, those which can be conveyed verbally 
should not be the subject of a written com- 
munication.” 

The importance, too often overlooked in our 
service, of leaving some latitude to the inferior 
commanders is insisted on :—‘ Much would be 
left to be desired if, at times and within certain 
limits, the leaders of brigades, battalions, 
squadrons, and batteries, had not opportunities 
of acting on their own judgment in the general 
plan of operations, but were condemned to 
work always mechanically.” The Prussians 
are supposed to be inordinately addicted to 
flank attacks, but the following passage shows 
that they appreciate their value, but do not 
blindly adopt them: ‘A turning movement, 
viz., a threat on the flank or line of retreat of 
the enemy, cannot be considered in itself an 
absolute advantage to the side executing it, or 
a disadvantage to the other side; all depends 
upon the manner in which the two parties 
meet at the end of the movement. The com- 
mander whose flank is turned may have his 
forces well together, or his reserve in hand, 
while those of his adversary are divided or 
dispersed over too great an extent of ground. 
The latter would be then placed at a serious 
disadvantage.” 

The Prussian tactics are summed up in 
three paragraphs :—“ 1st. To tempt the enemy 
into an engagement, and keep him engaged. 
2nd. To get him, if possible, into the open. 
3rd. To fight in deep order, but so that the 
front can at any moment be extended for the 
attainment of great and speedy successes.” 

The third principle we consider unsound, 
inasmuch as one man does not in these days 
serve as a shield to another, but a bullet will 
go through two or three men, and a cannon- 
ball through a dozen. The following passage 
is interesting at the present moment, for it 
defines the system which has generally been 
followed in the recent battles :— 

“The modern art of war shows in greatest force 
on the field of battle. Its aim there is to engage 
the enemy as much as possible, but with the fewest 
possible number of troops, and to exhaust his 
strength and his reserves by protracted engage- 
ments, while preserving one’s own intact. Should 
this succeed, to strike at the most sensitive point, 
throw the enemy into disorder, and pursue his 
routed troops to the utmost. In this manner re- 
sults have been obtained at a single stroke which 
former wars of many years’ duration could not 
boast of. The gist of these tactics lies in a wise 
economy of force, and in calculating on a contrary 
course on the part of the adversary.” 

Cavalry demands more than ever a quick 
decision, rapid coup-d’eil on the part of its 
special leader, and becomes useless if he be 
not to a certain extent independent :— 

“The leader must inspire the spirit of the enter- 
prise—he must, so to say, burn for it. He ought 
to have freedom to act, and if he has not, he 
should be ready to take it upon himself. If he re- 
ports first, asks for orders what to do—in short, if 
he waits to learn from others what he should see to 
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and decide on himself, he will invariably miss the 
favourable moment.” 

The following precept contains a truism 
which would scarcely appear to be wanted by 
any even moderately good cavalry officer :— 


“Tt is a glorious tradition, and one that every | 


dragoon officer should bear in mind, that cavalry 
never awaits the attack at the halt, even when in- 
ferior in numbers, but advances against it.” 

The service of patrols has been brought to 
great perfection by the Prussians, and to the 
care they have bestowed on training officers 
and men for this duty much of their success 
in this campaign must be ascribed. The im- 
portance of the service is thus impressed on 
the army :— 

“This service can and ought to be performed 
only by able well-mounted cavalry officers, assisted 
by intelligent orderlies and protected by cavalry 
according to circumstances. They are the eyes of 
the commanding general, and the success of entire 
operations depends upon the information acquired 
by them. Too much pains and practice cannot, 
therefore, be bestowed on this branch of the ser- 
vice and on its proper organisation.” 

This book is in our opinion not only cal- 
culated to be useful to the professional soldier, 
but also very interesting to the civilian who 
follows the progress of the present campaign. 
There would, indeed, have been no error of 
description had its English title been ‘ Key to 
the Prussian Successes.’ 








An Elementary Grammar of Old Norse or the 
Icelandic Language. By the Rev. George 
Bayldon. (Williams & Norgate.) 

THis work professes to be the product of inde- 
pendent study, and would, if that were the 
case, be the first original work in the English 
language on the subject of Icelandic grammar. 
“T have aimed at the utmost brevity,” says 
the author, ‘consistent with completeness and 
precision, avoiding all those elaborate details 
which can only interest the advanced scholar. 
Stating merely those rules which must neces- 
sarily be mastered, I have endeavoured through 
simplicity of arrangement and a practical sys- 
tem to present the general structure of the 
Icelandic tongue before the learner's eye, so 
that with ordinary application it will be easily 
comprehended ; particularly by him who pos- 
sesses the advantage of an acquaintance with 
some of its cognate branches. Wherever rules 
are laid down, they are so enforced by ana- 
logous examples, selected from standard autho- 
rities, with a correct translation of the passages, 
as to show both the proper application of them 
and the right meaning of the sentences.” 

This is a very taking preface, and one which, 
if it stands in the same relation to the sub- 
stance of the grammar as the author says his 
rules do to “completenessand precision ” on one 
side, and “standard authorities” on the other, 
must, we should think, persuade many persons 
to take up the study of the Icelandic language. 
It is true that Mr. Bayldon’s rules never occupy 
themselves with any statements concerning 
their wherefore ; they merely deal with facts as 
they are found. The wherefore is the author’s 
own research, which it would probably have 
been inconvenient for him to embody in an 
elementary work of this kind, even if regard 
had been paid to no other consideration than 
that of avoiding material bulk. 

As it is our duty conscientiously to state 
what we consider to be the actual position 





of this work in our literature, we shall best 
do so by comparing it with works of the same 
kind which have preceded it already. And in 
that comparison we need go no further than to 
Rask, whose Icelandic Grammar has hitherto 
been the standard in England. Grimm we 
need not trouble ourselves about, for with him 
Mr. Bayldon seems to have but little in com- 
mon. But with Rask? Facta loquantur! In 
order to show the relation of these two gram- 
marians a comparison by chapters is necessary. 
It cannot be minute, on account of the circum- 
scribed space allowed to our notice : but let the 
student occupy himself with the detail, if we 
give the general outline. The first chapter of 
Rask’s Grammar, on the Icelandic alphabet 
regarded from an antiquary’s point of view, 
is not reflected in Mr. Bayldon’s work. Rask’s 
second chapter, on pronunciation and reading, 
answers to Chapters I-III. of Part I. (pp. 1-12) 
of Mr. Bayldon’s Grammar, treating of the 
“ orthography ”—we would rather say the pho- 
nology of the language, as the pronunciation 
of vowels and consonants and the accentuation 
of the words are concerned. Mr. Bayldon has 
been unfortunately led astray by the English 
translation of Rask, and has copied in these 
chapters some of its blunders. Thus he gives 
the sound of @ as oa in broad, instead of ow 
in now ; of o long, in words like hola, as oo in 
pool, instead of a before ll as in tall ; of oe as 
a in paper, instead of 7 in mind, &c. Rask’s 
third chapter corresponds to Mr. Bayldon’s 
fourth, on the “ vowel-change” ; here Rask’s 
mistaken view of 6 changing into a is faith- 
fully copied. Skipping Rask’s Chapter IV., 
on changes and transitions from Icelandic into 
Swedish, and from other tongues into Icelandic, 
the second part of Mr. Bayldon’s Grammar 
(pp. 13-90) treats of what he calls “ Etymo- 
logy,” and corresponds to the second part of 
Rask’s Grammar, which bears the title of “The 
System of Inflection.” Here we have first to 
deal with the article of the Icelandic, which 
Mr. Bayldon tells us is enn for the indefinite 
category, and hinn, of course, for the definite. 
But we are disinclined to consider einn as an 
article ; in fact we do not know how to explain 
it as such. In phrases like par var einn ma%r, 
it means one (and no more); to employ it in such 
phrases as an article =a or an is not an Icelandic 
but a borrowed usage, which only occurs in cor- 
rupt post-classic writing ; again, in ma%r einn 
var par, it means a certain man, homo quidam, 
and is an indefinite pronoun. Inthe matter of the 
definite article, Mr. Bayldon—probably misled 
by a statement in Rask (p. 97, § 217), where 
it is said that hinn, hin, hitt, the demonstra- 
tive pronoun zle, is used as a definite article 
in old writers—has given us the pronoun, but 
not the article, which is distinguished from the 
former by one t instead of two in the nom. and 
ac. sing. of the neuter. The difference between 
the two is apparently not great, but it is really 
too great and essential, on account of the large 
role this article plays in the definite inflection 
of the nouns, to be beneath the notice of a 
careful grammarian. 

The number of declensions is eight in both 
grammars, but the order is different, probably 
on account of Mr. Bayldon’s endeavour to 
effect simplicity of arrangement. Mr. Bayldon’s 
declensions answer in their consecutive order 
respectively to Rask’s 5, 6, 2, 3, 8, 7, 1, 4, 
and most of the “analogous examples” may 
be gathered from Rask’s observations on these 





very declensions. We have not examined the 
matter very carefully, but we have an im- 
pression that all the paradigms of Mr. Bayl- 
don’s declensions are to be found in the pages 
of Rask. Appended to the regular eight are 
the anomalous declensions, exclusively gathered 
from Rask’s exceptions from his regular 
paradigms, and indeed respectively drawn 
from §§ 146 (1 decl. Bayld.), 155 (2), 122 (3), 
127 and 128 (4), 161 (5), 170 (6)... .134- 
136 (8) of Rask’s Grammar. We presume we 
are right in understanding Mr. Bayldon to give 
us the seventh declension in blanco, because 
Rask knows no exception to its representative 
in his own grammar; but to leave the fact 
unexplained seems to be carrying precision 
of arrangement to an almost incomprehensible 
degree of simplicity. A special chapter, fol- 
lowing these anomalies, on the declension or 
proper names, is really not wanted, for they are 
all regularly declined. 

We cannot help thinking that Mr. Bayldon 
would have simplified his system of the declen- 
sions much more if he had followed the same 
principle in their classification as he has done 
in that of the conjugations, and had divided 
them into strong and weak ones. How he 
could adopt that principle in the one case, 
and ignore it in the other, is a phenomenon 
which we can only explain on the assumption 
that he followed some other authority than 
Rask’s in his treatment of the verbs: but 
although in this chapter of his grammar he has 
struck into the right path, there are many 
things which we should have been glad not to 
find embodied in it. On the Icelandic passive, 
for example, we are certain that Mr. Bayldon’s 
views are not correct. There exists in reality 
nothing of that form in Icelandic but the 
passive past participle in iz, as pveginn 
washed, of pvo to wash, &c. Such language as 
Gu elskast af honum, God ts loved by him, 
is not Icelandic. The theory of the Icelandic 
reflexive form in its various applications has 
not yet been thoroughly treated, and in the 
present work no new light has been thrown 
upon that subject, even if no new obscurities 
have been cast around it. Mr. Bayldon’s 
manner of dealing with the past participle in 
inn is most sadly devoid of thought and critical 
discernment. How can such neuter verbs as 
skjalfa to shiver, smella to crack, spyrna to tread, 
svima to swim, gala to crow, form the passive past 
participles skolfinn, smollinn, sporninn, svo- 
minn, alinn? Take, for example, gala: haninn 
er galinn (which, parenthetically, let us say, 
means the cock is mad) would, according to 
Mr. Bayldon’s theory, mean literally, the cock 
is crowed ; gallus cantus est: the one form 
of speech is just as correct as the other. 
Of impossible forms, besides those mentioned, 
let it suffice to mention the verb hnafa, of 
which we know no form to exist besides hndf 
3 sing. pret. ind., in verse 12 of GuSrdnar 
hvét in Scemunds Edda. Unsatisfactory as 
the declensions may be deemed, this chapter is 
still more so, in our opinion. Having done with 
the conjugations, we have Mr. Bayldon again 
in close communion with Rask throughout the 
so-called syntax, or making mistakes when he 
ventures to desert him. Thus he translates, 
on page 105, a sentence that occurs in Rask, 
§ 473, konungr var pa ekki i boenum, as the 
king was not then at prayers, instead of the 
king was not then in the town; which shows a 
want of knowledge of the language on which 
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he writes his grammar, greater than one feels 
able to realize. Other blunders are scattered 
wide about the pages of this little book. 
Technicalities, as vidir (timbers) for vidir osier- 
twigs, fifill for fifill, griss for griss, hylir and 
hyli for hylir and hyli (pronounced as if it were 
written hyljir and hylji); but vilji (page 22) 
for vili, luSr for lar, bly for bly, pika for pila, 
fiva for fifa, gélfr for golf, hjért for hjirtr, &c., 
we are inclined, of course, to deal with in a 
lenient manner. But we cannot say as much 
of other errors, of which only a few illustra- 
tions can be adduced here. Va is translated 
damage, instead of woe ; ra, which the trans- 
lator of Rask misunderstood to mean oe, in- 
stead of a yard, Mr. Bayldon copies faithfully ; 
ré, when it has no plural, he states means dron 
plate, instead of quiet, the plural of it being 
reer in the former sense ; ting, not being trans- 
lated in Rask, Mr. Bayldon has found, in some 
Icelandico-Danish dictionary, to be, in Danish, 
tang ; but, unfortunately, the Danish tang has 
a twofold meaning—tongs and sea-weed, and 
Mr. Bayldon, ignorant of the fact that sea- 
weed is pang in Icelandic, has rendered ting 
by sea-weed ; eik becomes venom for oak, citr 
being the Icelandic word for venom; skaut 
comes to mean shirt instead of skirt or lap; 
sti, a sty (prg-sty ) is rendered path, because 
the Danish word for it, s¢/, has both significa- 
tions, and Mr. Bayldon knew not the meaning 
of the Icelandic word ; stig becomes sicep, in- 
stead of step, which may be a joint mistake of 
Mr. Bayldon and his printer. Put we might 
go on long if we were to gather in all the un- 
pleasant harvest of this field. 











History of Hertfordshire ; containing an Ac- 
count of the Descent of the various Manors, 
Pedigrees of Families connected with the 
County, Antiquities, Local Customs, de. 
Chiefly compiled from Original MSS. in the 
Record Office and British Museum, Paro- 
chial Registers, Local Archives, and Collec- 
tions in Possession of Private Families.— 
Hundred of Braughing. By John Ed- 
ward Cussans. Parts I. and Il. (Hertford, 
Austin. ) 


WHATEVER we may have hoped, we never | 


expected to see a county history in folio, or 
imperial quarto, again. It would do the whole 
of the Society of Antiquaries a world of good 
only to look on the brilliant promise of a new 
history of Herts as it is contained in this 
instalment. It gives the whole story of the 
Hundred of Braughing, superbly illustrated, 
and with an index to gladden the heart of 
Fuller himself. This index fulfils all that Fuller 
once said of indexes, It is copious enough to 
give much enlightenment to him who reads it 
instead of the body of the work ; and it is so 
varied as to help, in place of impeding, the 
genuine scholar and inquirer. Fuller has said 
of such matters that “there is a lazy kind of 
learning which is only indical, when scholars, 
like adders which only bite the horses’ heels, 
nibble but at the tables, which are calces li- 
brorum, neglecting the body of the book. But 
though the idle deserve no crutches, pity it is 
the weary should be denied the benefit thereof, 
and industrious scholars prohibited the ac- 
commodation of an index, most used by those 
who most pretend to contemn it.” If every 
Hertfordshire Hundred is to have such an 
index as Mr. Cussans has given to his account 
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of Braughing, this county history will be 
distinguished in this point beyond all others. 
Too many of our topographical writers have 
been content to write a diffuse and slovenly 
text, and to leave the reader without any help 
to find his way through it. 

They who are acquainted with Norden’s 
modest and quaint history of “ Hartfordshire,” 
or with Clutterbuck’s valuable history, now 
half-a-century old, will agree that such changes 
have fallen upon this pleasant and picturesque 
county as to justify Mr. Cussans in putting 
forth a new work on the subject. He has been 
preparing for it for years; and though his first 
instalment has been somewhat delayed, now 
that we have it we must say that it was well 
worth the waiting for. The prominent feature 
in the book will be the family history of the 
county, but no subject seems likely to be neg- 
lected. Each of the eight separate Hundreds 
will be complete in itself. In the first of 
them, that of Braughing, there is the history 
of thirteen parishes. If all be as successfully 
treated as the one before us, the subscribers 
may be sincerely congratulated. The only ctem 
with which we can find fault is the assurance 
given to those subscribers that they will possess 
a work of constantly increasing value, as only 
300 copies will be printed. Ifthe public taste 
and good sense should require more, why should 
that taste and good sense be baulked? A 
subscriber will not know more about Herts 
because a non-subscriber cannot purchase the 
volume. 

As we read the names of the various parishes, 
various are the memories that present them- 
selves to the mind. “ Hunsdon,”—the word 
reminds one of that swearing but brave and 
witty Harry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, who was 
kinsman to Elizabeth, and who might have 
been with her whatsoever he would, but who 
was wisely content to be ‘ cousin,” and to 
use modestly a cousin’s privileges. There is a 
subject in the death-bed circumstance of the 
old Earl that Mr. Ward might find a good one. 
The Queen visited him, and brought with her 
strange signs of condolence. She placed the 
patent of the earldom of Wilts and the new 
robes of an earl on Carey’s bed. ‘ Madame,” 
said he, “seeing you counted me not worthy 
this honour whilst I was living, I count myself 
unworthy of it now I am dying,”—a speech 
for which every one approved him except his 
son and successor, George. Mr. Cussans states 
that Hunsdon was “a great seller of bargains 
to the Maids of Honour,” yet he is too modest 
to tell us what it means, but liberal enough 
to indicate where the explanation may be 
found, namely, in Grose’s Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue. 

Then there is the town of Ware, famous 
for the great bed of Ware, and having among 
its minor celebrities the eccentric Major of the 
last century, whose iterative style and address 
were “ Major Ware, Ware House, Ware.” Of 
all the men connected with Ware, Richard 
Fanshawe, cavalier, scholar, poet, and states- 
man, is by far the most attractive, though 
remarkable and noble names are among those 
of the lords of the manor. Mr. Cussans only 
briefly refers to Richard Fanshawe, but gives 
no taste of his quality as a poet. The ode 
which Fanshawe wrote in 1630, on the king 
commanding the gentry to reside on their 
estates in the country, might well have found 
a place in an account of the manor of Ware. 





It was quaint, yet natural and true, as the 
following short sample will show :— 
Nor let the gentry grudge to go 
Into those places whence they grew, 
But think them blest they may do so. 
Who would pursue 
The smoky glory of the town, 
That may go till his native earth, 
And by the shining fire sit down 
Of his own hearth, 
Free from the griping scriv’ner’s hands, 
And the more biting mercer’s books ; 
Free from the bait of oiled hands, 
And painted looks ? 

Fanshawe knew that it would be harder to 
persuade the young ladies of the time to bury 
themselves in the country than the men. He 
promises them love, birds, and flowers sweet 
as their sweet selves; and he makes to them 
personally this pretty appeal :— 

And you, bright beauties of the time, 

That waste yourselves here in a bleze, 

Fix to your orb and proper clime 
Your wandering rays. 

Let no dark corner of the land 

Be unembellished with one gem, 

And those which here too thick do stand, 
Sprinkle on them. 

Believe me, ladies, you will find 

In that sweet life, more solid joys, 

More true contentment to the mind 
Than all town toys. 

Of old, Ware was famous for its numerous 
taverns. “The Crown and all the inns in 
Ware” is a line having reference thereto. So, 
at the present day, Herts is badly distinguished 
for the number of its public-houses. Mr. Cus- 
sans says, that “there is one to less than every 
fifty of the adult male population.” The author’s 
conclusions, when he deals with morals, seem 
to us rather illogical, inconsequent and _per- 
verse. Cromwell reformed the taverns, regu- 
lated the licences, put down all games, and 
even suppressed the bowling-greens. “It is 
but natural,” Mr. Cussans tells us, “that the 
people, forbidden to play at bowls on the 
green, should have sought amusement by the 
innocent recreation of despoiling tombs of their 
brasses and church-windows of their stained 
glass.” This is sheer nonsense. The_despoilers 
were of the party who saw iniquity in shovel- 
boards, and grievous backsliding in bowls and 
pigeon-holes. Mr. Cussans’s reasoning reminds 
us of the bear-ward whose beast, to be baited 
on the green, was deserted by the people as 
soon as the bell rang for afternoon service. 
Part of the belfry happened to fall through the 
roof, and many persons were injured: ‘ Ah!” 
cried the philosophic keeper of the bear, as the 
sufferers were laid on the grass, “ you see what 
it is to go to evening church when there is 
bear-baiting on the green.” 

The epitaph collector will not find much 
that he will care for in the specimens gathered 
from various churches. Those of the last cen- 
tury are of the usual high-flown style, like that 
of Mrs. Jane Chester, who is described as “a 
lady of unaffected piety, innate modesty, and 
a most engaging deportment.” It was not 
every Hertfordshire lady who was so engaging 
in deportment. Mrs. Plumer Ward, wife of the 
author of ‘Tremaine,’ had a very high opinion 
of herself. The equality which she heard of, 
in Eastwick Church, as being on the other side 
of the grave, Mrs. Ward would not tolerate on 
this. She kept a feudal state. ‘She never 
took the air but in the family chariot—a huge, 
lumbering affair, drawn by four horses, and 
preceded by two outriders in livery. So wide 
and cumbrous was her carriage that, when 
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driving through the lanes in the Vicinity, it 
was impossible for any other vehicle to pass; 
to obviate which difficulty, she caused bays, 
or ‘turn-outs,’ to be cut in the hedges, which 
still remain as mementoes of her grandeur.” 
This lady was of a junior branch of the house 
of Hamilton. Among the worthies of Saw- 
bridgeworth we find the two brothers, Jeremiah 
and Thomas Miller. The former was a vicar 
in Cornwall; the latter became Bishop of Water- 
ford and Lismore. Before they had attained 
those dignities they both fell in love with the 
same lady, whose choice was in favour of Jere- 
miah, the younger brother. Roger thereupon 
made a vow that he would never marry. He 
“promised his brother that he would adopt 
and educate the first of his sons who might be 
born at their father’s house at High Clere. 
Three times did Mrs. Miller set out on her 
journey from Cornwall to Hampshire, and each 
time, in consequence of the bad state of the 
roads, she was too late. On the fourth occa- 
sion, however, she was more successful; and 
... Jeremiah Miller was born at High Clere.” 
His uncle Thomas fulfilled his promise, and 
the nephew, ‘‘ becoming well known both as 
a divine and a man of letters, was made suc- 
cessively Dean of Exeter and”—says Mr. Cus- 
sans, with a droll idea of cumulative honours 
—“ President of the Society of Antiquaries.” 
It will have been seen that the work promises 
to contain something more than old-fashioned 
county history. There will be amusement as 
well as instruction; and we wish Mr. Cussans 
good speed in what remains to be accomplished. 








The Innocents Abroad : a Book of Travel in 
Pursuit of Pleasure. By Mark Twain. With 
an Introduction by Edward P. Hingston. 
(Hotten. ) 

But for the Introduction to this book, we 

should have little difficulty in assigning it its 

proper place in literature. We should say at 
once that the author was draping himself in 
the garb of one of those typical Yankee tourists 
of whom we hear so often, and whom we do 
meet occasionally,—the tourists who “do” 

Europe in six weeks,—whose comment on 

Venice is that they do not care much for those 

old towns, and on the Venus de’ Medici that 

they do not like them stone gals. If we thought 
at all about the name on the title-page, we 
should put it down as a pseudonym, though 
the probability is that we should not think 
about it. Anyhow, we should come to the 
conclusion that Mark Twain, whoever he might 
be, had hit otf the oddities of some of his 
countrymen very well; that many of his re- 
marks were amusing, and almost witty; and 
that he was certainly not such a fool as he 
tried to look. But when Mr. Hingston tells 
us seriously that Mark Twain is really the 
pseudonym of the sub-editor of a daily paper 
in a Western city a few months old, that he is 

a flower of the wilderness, a thoroughly un- 

travelled American applying the standard of 

Nevada to historical Europe, we are fairly 

puzzled. We can readily believe that the 

writer of this book is ignorant of many of 
those things which would be familiar to an 

English tourist. His remark that “ Raphael, 

Angelo, Canova—giants like these gave birth 

to the designs” of the statues on the Cathedral 

at Milan, is not much more than the hasty 
generalization of one who takes his facts from 





guides and guide-books. The statement that 
“Raphael pictured such infernal villains as 
Catherine de’ Medici seated in heaven and con- 
versing familiarly with the Virgin Mary and the 
angels,” may surprise those who remember that 
Catherine de’ Medici was only born one year 
before the death of Raphael. Again, we are 
told that Raphael is buried in Santa Croce, 
instead of in the Pantheon; but we may con- 
clude from this that in Mark Twain’s opinion 
every great artist should be buried in several 
places, just as each relic of a saint is mul- 
tiplied. We owe this suggestion to what Mark 
Twain says of an important fellow-passenger 
calling himself Commissioner of the United 
States of America to Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The comment on this “titular avalanche” is, 
“to my thinking, when the United States 
considered it necessary to send a dignitary of 
that tonnage across the ocean, it would be in 
better taste and safer to take him apart and 
cart him over in sections in several ships.” 

In all these mistakes there is nothing un- 
natural. Most men who are not learned, and 
who do not take the precaution of using books 
of reference before they speak, may fall into 
the same errors. The only thing that charac- 
terizes Mark Twain is the reckless manner in 
which he makes his assertions. The greater 
his blunder, the more assurance there is in his 
language. Thus he says, without the slightest 
reserve, that the Emperor of the French “kept 
his faithful watch and walked his weary beat 
as a common policeman of London,” as if the 
special constable of 1848 had been Z 264. 
Yet it is not till we get beyond the mistakes 
that we light on the genuine untravelled 
American. It is significant of him that he 
does not commit himself to facts of his own, 
because he is sceptical as to the existence of 
everything. He listens gravely to the guide’s 
stories, and then asks some question which 
reduces them to an absurdity. He finds every- 
body else admiring a picture, and that is enough 
to set him against it. By putting a number of 
exaggerations together he deprives any little 
grain of truth of its value. This is the man 
who, in the present volume, remarks that the 
Italians spell a word Vinci and pronounce it 
Vinchy, adding calmly, “foreigners always 
spell better than they pronounce.” He, too, 
when shown the writing of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, observes, “‘ Why, I have seen boys in 
America only fourteen years old that could 
write better than that. You mustn’t think you 
can impose on us because we are strangers. 
We are not fools by a good deal. If you have 
got any specimens of penmanship of real merit, 
trot them out, and if you haven't, drive on!” 
There are a good many comments on pictures 
from the same point of view. Take this on 
the characters of Sacred Art :—‘“ When we see 
a monk sitting on a rock, looking tranquilly 
up to heaven, with a human skull beside him 
and without other baggage, we know that is 
St. Jerome ; because we know that he always 
went flying light in the matter of baggage. 
When we see a party looking tranquilly up 
to heaven, unconscious that his body is shot 
through and through with arrows, we know 
that that is St. Sebastian. When we sce other 
monks looking tranquilly up to heaven, but 
having no trade-mark, we always ask who 
those parties are.” Another question on which 
the untravelled American is worth hearing is 
the ubiquity of guides, with their constant re- 





petition of legends and their unceasing ex- 
aggeration. At Gibraltar one story was dinned 
into the tourist’s ear, till at last he exclaimed 
to the narrator, “Sir, I am a helpless orphan 
in a foreign land; have pity on me.” One 
supposed safeguard against invention is that a 
guide “ would hardly try so hazardous an ex- 
periment as the telling of a falsehood when it 
is all he can do to speak the truth in English 
without getting the lock-jaw.” But even this 
seems to have failed in Rome, if we may judge 
from the following tirade against the mythical 
being to whom the guides give the name of 
Michael Angelo :— 


“Tn this connexion I wish to say one word about 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti. I used to worship 
the mighty genius of Michael Angelo—that man 
who was great in poetry, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture—great in everything he undertook. Put 
I do not want Michael Angelo for breakfast—for 
luncheon—for dinner—for tea—for supper—for 
between meals. I like a change occasionally. In 
Genoa he designed everything; in Milan he or his 
pupils designed everything; he designed the Lake 
of Como; in Padua, Verona, Venice, Bologna, whodid 
we ever hear of, from guides, but Michael Angelo? 
In Florence he painted everything, designed every- 
thing, nearly, and what he did not design he used 
to sit on a favourite stone and look at, and they 
showed us the stone. In Pisa he designed every- 
thing but the old shot-tower, and they would have 
attributed that to him if it had not been so awfully 
out of the perpendicular. He designed the piers 
of Leghorn and the custom-house regulations of 
Civita Vecchia. But here—here it is frightful. 
He designed St. Peter’s; he designed the Pope; 
he designed the Pantheon, the uniform of the 
Pope’s soldiers, the Tiber, the Vatican, the Coli- 
seum, the Capitol, the Tarpeian Rock, the Barberini 
Palace, St. John Lateran, the Campagna, the Appian 
Way, the Seven Hills, the Baths of Caracalla, the 
Claudian Aqueduct, the Cloaca Maxima—the eter- 
nal bore designed the Eternal City, and unless all 
men and books do lie, he painted everything in it! 
Dan said the other day to the guide, ‘Enough, 
enough, enough! Say nomore! Lump the whole 
thing! say that the Creator made Italy from de- 
signs by Michael Angelo!’ I never felt so fervently 
thankful, so soothed, so tranquil, so filled with a 
blessed peace, as I did yesterday, when I learned 
that Michael Angelo was dead.” 


This last touch is exactly characteristic of 
the untravelled American. In other places, 
however, the exaggeration to which Mark 
Twain gives way shows that he is consciously 
acting a part. We do not like him any the 
worse for that, and without the preface we 
should have been easily reconciled to his 
eccentricities. His incidental remarks about 
things in general are sufficiently humorous to 
ensure his book a hearing, though they have 
the misfortune to contradict Mr. Hingston’s 
theory. The genuine Yankee tourist would 
never sneer at one of his fellow countrymen 
for ignorance of French manners and assump- 
tion of native superiority. When Mark Twain 
finds an American proclaiming his nationality 
in this offensive way—‘“‘I am a freeborn 
sovereign, Sir, an American, Sir, and I want 
everybody to know it ”—he adds, “the fellow 
did not mention that he was a lineal descendant 
of Balaam’s ass, but everybody knew that 
without his telling it.” Does this come under 
the rule of Quis tulerit Gracchos? We think 
not. In our opinion Mark Twain is merely 
showing the prevalence of the faults which 
he satirizes. He wishes to remind us that, 
whether we take Mr. Hingston’s view or the 
more natural one, he is not the only untravelled 
American in his party, and that he is always 
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on the look-out for incidents which may serve 
his purpose. In this respect Mark Twain's 
travels remind us of ‘The Book of Snobs,’ 
where the fancy picture of the author wholly 
eclipsed his characters. 








Geschichte der alt-hebréischen Literatur fiir den- 
kende Bibelleser. Von Dr. Martin Schultze. 
(Dulau & Co.) 


TuIs book may be termed a brief and popular 
introduction to the Old Testament. The object 
of the writer is to furnish thoughtful readers of 
the Bible with a guide to Hebrew literature, 
chronologically arranged, which they will be 
able to read whether they understand the 
Hebrew language or not. The quotations and 
orthography of names are from the original. 
All classes in Germany have works on the Old 
Testament suited to their taste and require- 
ments. The learned have the Introductions of 
De Wette, Bleek, and Keil ; the first rational- 
istic, the second moderately so, the third 
orthodox ; none of them, however, brought up 
to the present time, except the first, under the 
able hand of Prof. Schrader, of Giessen, who 
has wisely retained De Wette’s own matter, 
and distinguished the important additions. 
The phase of criticism represented by Bleek’s 
book is a past one; while the pages of Keil 
will satisfy conservative theologians who refuse 
to accept the critical results arrived at during 
the last thirty years. Moderate divines have 
also the less learned Introduction of Stiihelin, 
the production of a painstaking man possessing 
little of the critical faculty ; and now the non- 
learned class have Dr. Schultze’s history of old 
Hebrew literature, which reminds one of the 
recently-published work of Mr. Sharpe, as far 
as similarity of purpose is concerned. 

The contents are distributed into three 
periods, the first reaching from the earliest 
time to 1070 B.c.; the second, from 1070 to 
538 ; the third, from 538 B.c. to 70 A.D. Each 
is subdivided into convenient times of less 
extent ; and an appendix gives a useful table 
of the productions of Hebrew literature, ac- 
cording to the years of the exodus from Egypt. 
The historical notices interspersed as con- 
necting and illustrative links, are apparently 
subordinate to the account given of the lite- 
rature. 

The writer’s stand-point is essentially the 
same as that of De Wette. He accepts and 
reproduces the leading results of historical criti- 
cism. The little volume does not contain much 
that is new, although Dr. Schultze shows himself 
to be no blind follower of any man, but uses 
his own judgment throughout. He has studied 
the literature carefully, and has enjoyed the 
advantage of Prof. Roediger’s lectures. In 
some parts of his work he is very successful. 
The Book of Daniel is clearly explained, its 
completion being assigned to 164 B.c., after 
Judas Maccabeus had purified the Temple at 
Jerusalem. But other portions are unsatis- 
factory. The account of the mode and time in 
which the first four books of the Pentateuch 
were put together, with the documents of which 
they are composed, is not good. The servant of 
Jehovah, in the latter part of Isaiah, is iden- 
tified with the prophet Jeremiah ; an opinion 
which should be left to Saadia, Grotius, and 
Bunsen. The author assumes without any 
authority that the children of Israel were more 
than a thousand years in Egypt when Moses led 





them forth; and he is rash in asserting that 
the great lawgiver borrowed many things from 
the Egyptians, even the worship of Jehovah. 
These and other statements may induce readers 
to weigh all that is advanced, and to entertain 
some doubts of the writer's judgment. It 
should always be remembered that along with 
well-established results about which there can 
be no question among competent scholars, books 
of this sort contain a number of opinions 
which rest upon little or no evidence. Thus 
the Maccabean origin of the Book of Daniel is 
settled; but its unity scarcely stands on the 
same basis, and good critics may differ on the 
point. In like manner, the unity of Solomon’s 
Song will scarcely be disturbed again by sober 
scholars ; for Magnus’s splitting process defeated 
itself by its very extravagance. The late date of 
Ecclesiastes is a fixed conclusion; but opinions 
may differ about the writer, whether he was a 
Sadducean in sentiment, or belonged to another 
class of thinkers. 

The last section of Dr. Schultze’s third 
period, viz. from the deliverance of Judea, 
140 B.c., till the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, 70 A.D., contains a brief account of the 
chief apocryphal books. ,Here the two para- 
phrases of Onkelos and Jonathan appear, which 
have no claim to the position ; for both belong 
to the Christian era. The fashion of dating 
them early should be discontinued. Even 
Onkelos can hardly be put prior to the third 
century, in its present state. The last page 
of the book contains what relates to early 
Christian literature, and is very incorrect. Dr. 
Schultze declares the Epistle of James the 
oldest portion of the New Testament, written 
about A.D. 41,—which cannot be accepted. 
We are glad to see, however, that the original 
Aramean form of St. Matthew's Gospel is 
admitted, agreeably to the unanimous voice of 
antiquity. 

The book may be recommended to students 
who wish to know the recent conclusions of 
historical critics respecting the old Hebrew 
literature. It may contain all they need; repel- 
ling the rigidly orthodox, satisfying the less 
timid, who suspect that old views have been 
effectually shaken by the researches of men 
possessing a fearless but earnest spirit not 
devoid of reverence. The work certainly pre- 
sents several crude notions and improbable 
hypotheses ; but it has more statements worthy 
of consideration, which have come to be recog- 
nized by persons not bound in the fetters of 
tradition, and reluctant to believe everything 
the Church is supposed to maintain. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


From Thistlee—Grapes? By Mrs. Eiloart. 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Robert Lynne. By Mary Bridgman. 2 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

Tehel, or Cora Glencoe. By Braganza. (Phil- 


adelphia, Lippincott & Co. ; London, Triibner 

& Co.) 
‘From TuistLEs—GraPes ?’ would have been 
better had it not been so hastily written. It 
would seem to have been dashed off in a fit 
of indignation at some social inequalities 
which strike most people painfully at one time 
or other, but which are not likely to be corrected 
by ex parte declamation. “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy;” and though the 
noisy philanthropists of the town are a good 





deal inclined to exaggerate the dullness of their 
country brethren, there is too much truth in 
their assertions of the animalism and degrada- 
tion of many of the rustics in the provinces, 
High farming and the commercial theory of 
government have much to answer for, and 
the deterioration of the present race of rural 
labourers in comparison with the worse-paid 
but better-cared-for generation which preceded 
them is certainly a matter for anxiety. Mrs. 
Eiloart of course sees in this state of things 
merely a wrong which everybody is guilty of 
tolerating, and, woman-like, lifts up her voice 
against the world in general. Her story is 
readable, though tragic, and shows consider- 
able knowledge of individual character, and 
some familiarity with the dialect of the county 
of Suffolk. An old abbey-town, thinly dis- 
guised as “St. Edgar’s,” is chosen as the scene 
of action, and the master of the grammar- 
school there (a most estimable and respectable 
clergyman in real life) is gibbeted as the villain 
of the piece. There is much dramatic effect in 
the opposition and contrast between the hard 
successful Doctor, and the rugged miserable 
‘“‘clod,” whose sad story, ending in an unjust 
execution, forms the main plot of the narrative. 
The relationship between the two, discovered 
only when too late, serves to bring out in 
stronger relief the left-handedness of earthly 
justice. There is some love-making, also 
tragic, in which a good-looking and rather 
good-for-nothing young clergyman fares better 
than he deserves, and some minor characters, 
which are well described. A forgery is thrown 
in, “to make the gruel thick and slab,” and 
we have a novel above the average in point of 
execution, and not below it in conception or 
honesty of purpose. The author must have 
some reason for her prejudice against the 
established clergy, who certainly deserve more 
gratitude from the champions of the poor, and 
should be able to assign some grounds for 
the extreme carelessness with which names, &e. 
are referred to. St. Edwin’s is as good a 
name as St. Edgar’s, Crane as Clarke, “ Ox- 
bridge” as ‘‘Camford,” (hideous hybrids !) ; 
but let them not be indiscriminately used for 
the same objects. 

The author of ‘Robert Lynne’ deserves 
credit for having contented herself with two 
volumes of modest dimensions. The scene 
is laid at Hampton, “ without exception the 
very dullest watering - place on the coast of 
England,” and the same subdued tone is 
preserved throughout the transactions of 
which it is the theatre. There is, indeed, 
much originality in the consistent resolu- 
tion which is displayed to disappoint the sen- 
sation-loving public. Matrimony is provided, 
of course, for the fairer moiety of readers, 
though even that stirring subject is treated 
from its sober side. ‘“ Matrimony, the same 
junior partner, getting a little bit grayer ; 
breakfasting at eight, and coming home to 
dinner very punctually at six; a handsome 
house, and carriage and servants of her own; 
a solemn set of dinner parties every year, with 
the same set of people ; subscriptions to all 
the local charities ; on Sunday, church regu- 
larly at 11 and 3°30.” The other usual sub- 
jects of a novel are glanced at, but suppressed. 
Are we wrong in supposing that the author 
proceeded much in the following fashion ? 
Question 1. What are the ordinary ingredients 
of such a dish as shall please the palates of 
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the wicked majority of mankind? Answer. 
Make free a little with dogmatic religion, 
throw in at least one crime of violence, and 
spice with shreds from the seventh com- 
mandment. Question 2. How shall I, a 
plain cook and of unexceptionable character, 
preserve my self-respect, yet not affront these 
vitiated tastes? The answer is supplied by 
the method of treating the ingredients. The 
profane are attracted by the misrepresen- 
tation of a religious body. Of course the 
lady who is its representative is Evangelical, 
and of a certain age; (a young Evangelical, 
or a Ritualist of advanced years, would not 
have served the purpose). This poor woman 
is “written down an ass” through a large 
portion of the book, and “trotted out” by 
a latitudinarian doctor (since Mr. Kingsley’s 
‘Two Years Ago’ a favourite though objec- 
tionable type) ; but at the end of the second 
volume the voice of conscience asserts itself, 
and “Old Gladwin” is dismissed as having 
good points, after all. For amateur highway- 
men and theoretic homicides little provender is 
supplied. The instinct is recognized, however, 
and at one time seems on the point of being 
gratified, when the hero and the villain of the 
piece come to blows in an upper chamber, but 
desist at the critical moment for fear of making 
a disturbance. ‘ Miss Lucy, of Bayswater,” 
is still more hardly treated. For her delecta- 
tion a mysterious widow is provided,—a widow 
that is not a widow, to use the oxymoron of our 
youth; yet in the result her character is estab- 
lished as being not only respectable, but angelic ; 
while her more questionable husband is proved 
to be only selfish, and to have deserted her, 
not on purpose, but merely through a silly 
mistake. Having thus far expounded the 
principle of this original work, it will be fair 
to leave its details, of which there are not 
many, to tell their own story without antici- 
pation by the reviewer. 

“Permit me, young miss, with the greatest 
respect, to greet you good-evening.” Such is 
the form of address in the polite world of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., or at least the highest 
effort of civility on the part of one of the 
leading characters in the novel before us. It is 
certainly astonishing that the English language 
in America should have so rapidly degenerated 
into the uncouth jargon of the book in question. 
We are of course aware of the innumerable 
degrees and varieties of English provincialism 
on both sides of the Atlantic; but our wonder 
is that such a language as our author’s should 
have been printed. Stilted and ungrammatical 
speech is common enough among our own 
lower classes, but no backstairs literature in 
London, no penny number of the trashiest of 
the trashy romances on which sentimental 
cookmaids feed their fancy, ever came up to 
‘Tekel’ in “ tall-talk” and vulgarity. Exempli 
gratia—tTall-talk : ‘A wrong unfathomable in 
its depths, boundless in its degree, more bleak 
and blighting than Arctic winter, and foul as 
the strategy of hissing hell”—“ An emotion 
within him which was as volcanic as Truth 
and resistless as the waft of storms ”—‘“ Her 
bosom teemed with palliation for him.” For 
vulgarity, we need not look far afield: what 
shall we say of a young gentleman, one of la 
jeunesse dorée, in “ white shirt-bosoms,” black 
trousers and patent leather boots, all outward 
and visible signs of refinement in America, who, 
on being taxed with a tender passion, “‘ vents 





about a pint of perspiration”? Strange words 
of course are to be met on every page. A 
clergyman is a “ dulcet exhortator”; a rather 
lively girl a “ self-acting little maid.” “‘ Deplete,” 
“ enthuse,” and other classic expressions are in 
striking “conspicuity,” while “gem” is an 
adjective and “rush” a transitive verb, A train 
is “‘ expressed” to its destination ; a supporter 
of woman’s rights is, no doubt justly, described 
as a “regular simple cute.” But we will not 
waste time on a task as petty as it might be 
endless. Is there anything to make up for 
these outrages upon the educated ear? There 
certainly is honesty of purpose, though that 
purpose is strange as the medium through 
which it is enforced :—it is, to show that no 
punishment can be too severe for the crime 
of rape; which it must be inferred is a com- 
mon one in the wilder districts of America. 
Whether such an inference would be a just 
one or not, it is certainly warranted by 
this curious story; and indeed throughout 
the volume the reader will, rightly or wrongly, 
find most of the harsh statements of un- 
friendly critics confirmed and ratified by 
this unconscious and valuable witness. From 
the struggle between border-ruftians and Indians 
at the beginning of the book, called, Heaven 
knows why, a “feudal” combat, to the blind 
fighting in a New York hell at the other end 
of it, an atmosphere of vioience and rowdyism 
pervades the whole. Cassel P. Rapid, the 
darling of “dulcet” young ladies, is only a 
veneered and varnished backwoodsman, and 
whilst we rejoice at the prompt punishment of 
iniquity, the avenging hero, pale stallion, lasso, 
knife and all, is only one degree less odious 
than the villain he destroys. The ladies, we 
are bound to say, are rather more worthily 
described. Their characters are natural and 
their principles correct: only we wish they 
would speak more like the countrywomen of 
Mr. Story and Mr. Longfellow. There is some 
good feeling in the book: but on the whole 
the rather blasphemous title describes it pretty 
accurately. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Character of the Province of Maryland, wherein 
is described in Four distinct Parts (viz.) I. The 
Situation and Plenty of the Province. II. The 
Laws, Customs, and Natural Demeanour of the 
Inhabitants. III. The Worst and Best Usage 
of a Marylander Servant opened in view. IV. 
The Traffique and Vendable Commodities of the 
Countrey. Also a small Treatise on the Wilde 
and Naked Indians (or Susquehanokes) of Mary- 
land, their Customs, Manners, Absurdities, and 
Religion. Together with a Collection of Histo- 
rical Letters. By George Allsop. 1666. Edited 
by John Gilmary Shea, LL.D. (Gowans.) 

Unper the title of ‘Gowans’ Bibliotheca Ameri- 

cana’ the New York re-publisher of George All- 

sop’s ‘Character of the Province of Maryland’ 
proposes to give us a series of reprints of old and 
scarce works “relating to the history, literature, 
biography, antiquities, and curiosities of the con- 
tinent of America.” For such an undertaking, 
prudently designed and worthily carried out, we 
can have nothing but good wishes and a disposition 
to promote its success ; but the first specimen of 
the series does not inspire us with confidence in the 
editor’s ability or the publisher’s judgment. George 
Allsop’s tract on Maryland, written to promote 
emigration from England to a plantation where the 
author did not care to remain when he had gained 
the means of returning to his mother country, is so 
far interesting to the historian and student of the 
seventeenth century that its reappearance would 





have been received with thankfulness had the form 
of its revival been more satisfactory. But when an 
American bookseller asks us to buy a single tract, 
made into a volume by a profitless introduction, 
nearly useless notes, and much miscellaneous mat- 
ter, we hesitate to purchase the original treatise 
until we have decided whether it is worth our while 
to buy it, encumbered with so much material, which 
causes one to pay fora slight paper as though it were 
a bulky book. In his fantastic, tipsy, garrulous 
fashion, George Allsop says, “But stop (good 
Muse) lest I should, like the Parson of Pancras, 
run so far from my text in half an hour that a 
two hours trot back again would hardly fetch it 
up.” To this passage the editor appends the order 
“See Note No. 41”; but on referring to the 
notes at the end of the reprint, and in the mid- 
dle of the volume in which the reprint appears, 
the inquirer is rewarded for his trouble by this in- 
struction and timely display of editorial candour : “ 
“The Parson of Pancras is unknown to me; but 
the class he represents is certainly large.” Had Dr. 
Shea known anything particular about the prover- 
bial Pastor of St. Pancras, he might have been 
justified in giving us his special information in a 
note; but he should not trifle with his readers’ 
patience by referring them to a note merely to in- 
form them that, since he has nothing to tell them, 
they may return to their text. 


WE have on our table Poems, Essays and Sketches, 
by Janet Hamilton (Glasgow, Maclehose),—The 
Fuel of the Sun, by W. M. Williams (Simpkin),— 
Rose Waldron, by N. J. Gannon (Cameron & Fer- 
guson),—Smiles and Styles (Lynes), — Work among 
the Lost, by the Author of ‘Home Thoughts for 
Mothers and Mothers’ Meetings’ (Macintosh),— 
The Lost Found, and the Wanderer Welcomed, by 
the Rev. W. M. Taylor, M.A. (Edinburgh, Oli- 
phant),—and Patronage, Presbyterian Union, and 
Home Work of the Church of Scotland (Blackwood). 
Among new editions we have Scenes from the 
Ramayan, by R. T. H. Griffith, M.A. (Triibner), 
—Ivanhoe, Centenary Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, Vol. IX. (A. & C. Black),—and Geschichte 
der Evangelischen Kirche in Bohmen, von Bernhard 
Czerwenka, Vol. II. (Nutt). Also the following pam- 
phlets: A Plea for the Study of Greek at Oxford, 
by M. A. (Bartlett)—.A Common-sense Course for 
Diminishing the Evils of War (Kitto),—Lecture 
on Buddhist Nihilism, by F. Max Miiller, M.A. 
(Triibner),— Revealed Religion, its Claims on the 
Intellect and on the Heart, by a Wrangler and Ex- 
Member of the University of Cambridge (Truelove), 
—and The Spoken Language of Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles (Nelson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 
Family Prayers for General Use, sq. 1/ cl. 


Law. 
Owen’s Elementary Education Act, 1870, 12mo. 26 cl. limp. 
Preston’s Elementary Education Act, 1870, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
History. 

Carlyle’s Works, Library Edition, Vol. 21, ‘History of Fried- 

rich II. of Prussia, Vol. 1,’ 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Howie’s Scots Worthies, revised by Carslow, 8vo. 7 6 cl. 
Knight's (C.) Crown History of England, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Luttrell’s State Affairs, 6 vols. Svo. 24/ cl. 

Geography. 

Murray’s Handbook of North Germany, new edit. 12mo. 10/roan. 


Poetry. 
Hamilton's (Janet) Poems, Essays and Sketches, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Marvell's (A.) Poems and Satires (Murray’s Reprints), 2/6 cl. 
School-Book of Poetry, ed. by W. C. Bennett, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Sewell’s (Mrs.) Pictures and Ballads of London Life, 4to. 2 6bds. 
Philology. 
Etherington’s Student’s Grammar of the Hindi Language, 10/6 
Science. 
Byford’s Theory and Practice of Obstetrics, Svo. 21/ el. : 
Davidson’s Elements of Practical Perspective, 12mo. 3/ cl. limp. 
Esmarch’s First Dressing on the Battle-Field, by Dr. Guy, 3/ 
Field’s Greenhouse as a Winter Garden, new edit. cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Nicholson’s Advanced Text-Book of Zoology, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Ott’s Art of Manufacturing Soap and Candles, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Aunt Lettie’s Stories, 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
Beeton’s Fact, Fiction, History and Adventure, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Bridgman’s (Mary) Robert Lynn, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ el. 
Buckland’s Nannette Dampier, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s The Conscript ; Waterloo ; The Blockade 
of Phalsburg, cheap edits. 12mo. 3/6 each, cl. 
Ethel Linton, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
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For Conscience’ Sake, by Author of ‘ Alice Lee’s Discipline,’ 3.6 
Good Words for the Young, Vol. 1870, roy. Svo. 7 6 cl. 
Grant’s (J.) Lady Wedderburn’s Wish, 3 vols. cr. Svo. 31,6 cl. 
Guthrie’s Laws of Magnitude, &c., cr. Svo. 5/ cl. 

Hoey’s (Mrs. Cashel) Falsely True, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 

Holly Tree Farm, 12:mo. 16 cl. 

Holt’s ‘Emily 8S.) Ashcliffe Hall, cr. Svo. 5! el. 

M‘Karness’s Girl of the Family, 12mo. 3.6 cl. 

Marius Flaminius, and other Tales, 12mo. 2,6 cl. 

Shand’s (A. J.) Against Time, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Shepton’s Footsteps of the Flock, 12mo. 2:6 cl. 

Taylor’s The Lost Found, and the Wanderer Welcomed, 2/6 cl. 








*“THE HOUSE.” 
Worthing, Sept. 20, 1870. 

Ir appears from a number of communications 
respecting a memorandum.which you did me the 
honour to insert in the Atheneum of August 13th, 
that I ought to have been more explicit when in- 
quiring for the meaning of the technical expression 
“the house,” alluded to in the newly-discovered 
remarkable documents relating to the Globe and 
Blackfriars Theatres. Shakspeare’s sole interest in 
those theatres consisted in a participation, as an 
actor, in the receipts of “‘ what is called the house.” 
It should have been explained that this does not 
mean what is now implied by the ordinary expres- 
sion of an actor sharing in the receipts of the house. 
In Shakspeare’s time, the proprietors took abso- 
lutely the entire receipts of certain portions of the 
theatre. “The house” was, therefore, some other 
part or parts of the theatre, the receipts of which 
were divided amongst Shakspeare and other actors, 
and in which a proprietor had no share, unless, of 
course, he was an actor as well as a proprietor. 

J. O. HALLIWELL. 








EOTHEN. 
Pesth University, Sept. 12, 1870. 

In the Literary Gossip of your number for the 3rd 
Sept., I read that the Russians have been so for- 
tunate as to get possession of a manuscript copy of 
the Koran, said to be written by the Khalif Osman’s 
own hand, and stained with his blood. As far as 
regards the last assertion, I quite agree with your 
view, that the tale seemsa little too romantic ; but 
in reference to the manuscript itself, I beg to call 
attention to a notice which I published a few years 
ago in my ‘ Travels in Central Asia,’ (London, John 
Murray, 1864, p. 209,) relating to a Koran which 
existed at that time at Samarcand, in an under- 
ground room of the building called the Sepulchre 
of Timour. I heard from good authority that it 
was the same copy that Osman wrote, and brought 
by Timour out of the treasury of Sultan Bajazet, 
from Broussa. If the report, which says that the 
copy was brought from the mosque of Khodja 
Akhrar (not Ackrard), proves true, then it is very 
probable that the copy acquired by the General 
Government of Tashkend, for the moderate sum of 
126 roubles, is the same as that I heard of, and that 
the Russians may congratulate themselves on the 
literary treasure they have obtained in such an 
easy way. 

By the way of Koran antiquities, I will mention 
that Mr. E. H. Palmer, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has passed through here last week on 
his return from Syria and Palestine, where he 
spent a few months in company with Mr. Ch. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake in scientific researches. He was 
happy enough to purchase in a mosque in Damascus 
a fragment of a Koran of high antiquity for a trifle. 
It consists of a small octavo volume, written in fine 
cufic letters on parchment, and dates in all proba- 
bility from the first century of the Hegira. Mr. 
Palmer, who is certainly known to you as the author 
of several able treatises on Eastern Mohammedan 
topics, is one of those men of great linguistic talents 
who are to be met with so rarely in Europe, but 
especially seldom in England. Long before he left 
his own native country he spoke, and what is still 
more astonishing, he wrote the Arabic and Persian 
languages admirably well ; he has besides a good 
deal of knowledge of Hindustani, and having by 
his recent trip to the East acquired much practical 
experience, he may be ranked amongst those few 
Europeans whose erudition in oriental languages 
will become fruitful beyond the limits of dead 
words and far-fetched speculations. 





Allow me to close this notice with a piece of 
news which may not be indifferent to the friends 
of Turkish literature. In speaking of the Turco- 
mans in my ‘ Travels in Central Asia,’ I mentioned 
somewhere (p. 321) the name of Makhdumkuli, 
their favourite poet and much esteemed national 
bard. Whilst living amongst the Turcomans I got 
possession of a copy of his Divan, which after- 
wards was stolen from me in Bokhara. After my 
return to Europe I greatly mourned my loss, but 
the home of the roaming Turcomans is so far from 
here that I really renounced the hope of getting 
another copy of that collection of poems. Fancy my 
astonishment and my joy when I received last 
month a copy of the much regretted Makhdumkuli 
through the very kind mediation of Mr. R. F. 
Thomson, H.B.M. Secretary of Legation in Teheran, 
who did not spare time and trouble to despatch 
the book from the Hyrcanian desert to the banks 
of the Danube. The service the high-minded 
English diplomatist has done to the oriental lin- 
guist is the more important if we consider that this 
is the first piece of Turcoman literature which has 
reached Europe. ArRMINIuS VAMBERY. 








THE PERILS OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


Tue risks to which valuable historical documents 
are exposed have just been strikingly illustrated by 
the case of a large collection of MSS. relating to 
America, left by William Penn and his immediate 
descendants. These papers comprise several hun- 
dred original letters addressed to the Proprietary 
in England from the Governors and other high 
officials of Pennsylvania, and date from the end of 
the seventeenth to far into the eighteenth century ; 
also volumes of copied correspondence of the Pro- 
prietary with America; the correspondence with 
colonial Governors and leading politicians at home 
during Penn’s second visit to Pennsylvania ; ori- 
ginal frames of government for Pennsylvania as 
devised and corrected by Penn ; original petitions 
signed by first settlers; broadside proclamations ; 
wills; private letters of Penn during his courtship 
of Hannah Callowhill; papers containing a vast 
array of facts relating to the early history of 
America, got together for litigation on the boundary 
question; rare printed books, &c., which to describe 
fully would occupy too much space. These docu- 
ments appear to have recently become the property 
of a collateral representative of the Penn family, 
and were offered by him and sold in a mass toa 
wast “paper dealer, to he destroyed as waste at the 
mills! Fortunately for the interests of the curious, 
there are those whose business it is to call upon 
these waste-paper dealers to collect anything of 
value that may be discovered. Ey them the papers 


| were found and sold to Mr. Allen, of Covent Garden. 


They are now safely lodged in their most befitting 

lace, amon; archives of the Pennsylvania His- 
place, among the archives of the Pennsylvania His 
torical Society, and available for future students of 
American history. 








GERMANY AND THE WAR. 
Leipzig, Sept. 12, 1870. 

Havine in my last letter mentioned Heine in a 
way which might seem to cast a doubt on his 
patriotism, and with reference to the impending 
catastrophe of a siege of Paris, it may not be out 
of place here to reproduce what he wrote to the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, after the termina- 
tion of the works of fortification of that city, in 
1841: “The more ignorant a people,” were his 
words, “the more easily it rushes into the cur- 
rent of activity; the more scientific and reflective, 
the longer it sounds with prudent steps the floods 
which it has to wade through, if it do not hesitat- 
ingly pause before them. After all, it matters little 
if in this way we progress but slowly, or, by stand- 
ing still, lose some hundred years; for to the Ger- 
man nation belongs the future, and, indeed, a very 
long, considerable future. The French act so rapidly 
and make use of the present with so much speed, 
because they, perhaps, have a presentiment of the 
dusk that is setting in for them; they do their 
day’s work in all haste. The fortifications of Paris 





are, perhaps, the huge coffin which the giant, in 
gloomy foreboding, decreed for himself. It may, 
however, last a good while ere his dying hour 
strikes, and he may previously deal mortal blows 
to many a non-giant. At all events, he will some 
day shake the ground by the crashing weight of his 
fall.” Who, after this, shall say the spirit of pro- 
phecy is extinct among us moderns? But I have 
another not less startling specimen before me. 
Among the pamphlets sent me from the Publica- 
tion Office (Verlags-Bureau) of Altona there is one 
entitled ‘The Immediate Future of all the Euro- 
pean States: Prophecies for the Coming Years, 
by F.S. von Hirschfeld. My copy is a second edi- 
tion, published so far back as 1867. In the chapter 
headed “ The Future,” the author says: “ What we 
have hitherto offered to our readers are inferences 
and combinations: what we are now about to place 
before them we must designate as prophecies, for 
however our readers may doubt, it will come as we 
predict. After what happened in the past year 
(1866) it is easily to be foreseen, and no prophetic 
gift is required to say, that Germany will shortly 
be united under a strong sceptre—the sceptre of 
Prussia; but, we prophecy, not only the Germany 
of to-day, but all Germany, as far as the German 
tongue is heard. Germany is about to be united, 
not under the enervated Habsburg, but under the 


flourishing Hohenzollern! The non-German Austria 


is conquered; the Southern States will join, and 
the territory Germany still wants will, in the course 
of things, be wrested from foreign rule. A second 
Pheenix, Germany will rise, a solid confederation, 
from its ashes; the Emperor Barbarossa will, in 
the person of Frederic William the Fifth of Prussia, 
wield the German sceptre, as a Protestant prince, 
over a League of States with full freedom of con- 
science (fret-religids). But the German Protestant 
element must previously fight a terrible battle 
with the French Catholic one, for the long-disputed 
supremacy. The French Catholic element is rotten 
to the core, undermined like Austria; while Ger- 
many is strong, united, and will represent a power 
not easily to be resisted. France will defend her- 
self; her national honour is at stake; she will also 
have to fight for her faith and for her possession 
of the German provinces Alsace and Lorraine.” 
But for the religious question being quite unneces- 
sarily dragged in here, has not this prophecy been 
literally fulfilled? Germany fights with sword and 
pen: and so this question of her two ancient pro- 
vinces is learnedly discussed in an endless suc- 
cession of pamphlets and newspaper articles. In 
addition to those by Wagner and Menzel, men- 
tioned in my last, Dr. Bohlmann has published, on 
the same subject, ‘ Die Friedensbedingungen und 
ihre Verwerthung’ (Berlin, Schindler). Von Treit- 
schke treats the question in the Prewssische Jahr- 
biicher of this month. Of W. Brensch’s collection 
of patriotic songs, containing also those of Klad- 
deradatsch, the 8th thousand has just been issued. 
From the copy before me I notice that the net 
proceeds are to be “ offered at the altar of the 
country.” Hans Minkwitz’s ‘Germany’s Dream, 
Struggle and Victory, being a Collection of Indig- 
nation Sonnets’ (Leipzig, Priber), is likewise de- 
voted to this purpose. The Grenzboten of last 
Saturday has a remarkable article, by Prof. Bohmer 
of Halle, headed ‘ The Occitan Nation !’? The author 
attempts to show that France, like Aygtria, con- 
sists of various nationalities, and that, judging 
from Mistral’s and Jansemin’s poetry, there is 
a desire on the part of the southern portion of 
France, being the Provengal or “Occitan (from 
Languedoc) nation,” to emancipate itself from the 
North, or, at least, to wish for a decentralization. 
This programme is not likely to be realized. 

The Emperor’s surrender and our recent vic- 
tories generally have filled the print-shops with a 
variety of caricatures, and the book-stalls with 
a great number of pamphlets. The chronicles of 
the war, too, increase from week to week. 

Last Saturday a concert on a very large scale 
was given here for the benefit of Karl Wilhelm, the 
now famous composer, and on this occasion it trans- 
pired that the composer of Arndt’s celebrated song 
‘Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland,’ Gustav Rei- 
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chardt, is still living in Berlin,—not in the best of 
circumstances either, it appears. 

The Hegel centenary has not been allowed to 
pass quite unnoticed, even amid the stirring events 
of these last few days. There was a private 
meeting of his adherents at Berlin, and besides 
two noteworthy articles in the Grenzboten, by 
R. Haymond, in Unsere Zeit, by the editor, R. 
Gottschall, the weekly catalogue contains two new 
publications on the subject, the one being Prof. 
Kostlin’s ‘ Hegel delineated for the German People 
from a philosophical, political, and national View’ 
(Tiibingen, Laupp), and the other Prof. Thaulow’s 
‘Documents relative to the Centenary Birthday 
of Hegel,’ first number (Kiel, at the University 
bookseller’s). The same catalogue also contains the 
announcement of a new serial work of fiction, by 
B. A. Walther, entitled ‘Napoleon IIT. the Blood- 
thirsty Emperor of France ; or, the Victory of the 
Brave Germans. Illustrated Historical Novel of 
the German-French War.’ First and second num- 
bers (Berlin, Humburg & Co.). So the most re- 
cent history has already passed into fiction. 

Sept. 19, 1870. 

My prediction with regard to Heine has already 
come true, and it must be sincerely regretted that 
a writer of the repute of Fritz Reuter should have 
struck the key-note to such accusations. It appears 
that on the 3rd inst., at Eisenach, on the occasion 
of a public concert and supper in honour of 
the composer of the ‘ Wacht am Rhein,’ the author 
of ‘Ut de Franzosen tid’—or in Mr. Lewes’s able 
translation, ‘In the Year 713’ (Leipzig, Tauchnitz) 
—and many other popular stories in the Low- 
German dialect, addressing the public, said that 
in the second and third decades of this century 
some German writers had been so infatuated, and 
such traitors to their country, as to consider and 
celebrate Napoleon the First as a hero. Chief among 
these were the “miserable Jew-imps” (Juden- 
bengel), such as Heinrich Heine, who had not 
scrupled to magnify Napoleon,—as for instance, in 
his song of ‘The Two Grenadiers.’ Herr Fr. Wach- 
tel has published a deserved rebuke in the shape 
of a pamphlet, being an ‘ Open Letter to Dr. Fritz 
Reuter’ (Leipzig, Leiner). The answer is short, 
pithy, and withering in its effect. 

The “War Songs” continue to increase. Here 
is a sonnet, by Emil Rittershaus, just published 
in the fourth number of Lipperheide’s collection, 
already mentioned :— 

ZUM 18 AUGUST, 1870. 
Paris, Paris, wie pflegtest du zu prangen, 
Am Tag Napoleons in Pracht und Glanz! 
Dem vilkerschlichter flocht den Ehrenkranz 
Ein volk, von eitler Sucht nach Ruhm befangen. 
Nun stehst du starr, mit leichenfahlen Wangen ! 
Vergessen ist Musik und Reigentanz! 
Es ist der Gliicksstern des Decembermanns, 
In heisser blut’ger Schlacht zu grab gegangen. 
Hill’ dich, Paris, in dichte Trauerschleier ! 
Hast du vernommen, was bei Metz geschah, 
Drei Tage nach der Bonapartefeier ? 
Du kannst den Tag schwarz im Kalender firben! 
Fs schlug des grossen Corsen Kleinen Erben 
Das deutsche Schwert am Tag Sanct Helena ! 





Besides the war waged against the literature of 
France, her scientific glories, too, are called in 
question. ‘The high-sounding phrase with which 
Dr. Adolf Wurtz, a native of Alsace, commences 
his ‘History of Chemical Theories,’ “Chemistry is a 
French science, being founded by Lavoisier, of im- 
mortal memory,” has induced Prof. Kolbe, of our 
University, to write an article on the state of Che- 
mistry i, France, just issued as a reprint from ‘The 
Journal of Practical Chemistry, and dedicated by 
the publisher, J. A. Barth (Leipzig), to all friends 
of German science. It appears that in the ‘ Bul- 
letin de la Société Chymique de Paris, 1869,’ 
Wurtz has already apologized for this introductory 
boast; but, asks Kolbe, “ how is it possible to write 
a history of the chemical theories of this century, 
and either to omit altogether or to mention but 
casually such names as Davy, Faraday, Liebig, 
Wohler, Mitscherlich, Bunsen, Kopp, Hofmann, 
Graham, Frankland, and others? How can a che- 
mist have the face to speak of Liebig incidentally 
only, as a man who has exercised a great influence 
on the progress of chemistry? How can he dare 
to ignore a number of the most important discove- 





ries in chemistry, simply because they happen not 
to be of French growth?”—and soon. The only 
English chemist who has the honour of heading a 
section in Dr. Wurtz’s history is Dalton; but, ac- 
cording to Kolbe’s surmise, he is indebted for that 
honour, not to his merits, but to his French-looking 
name—which, Kolbe thinks, might easily impose 
upon the ignorance of the French, and make them 
believe him to have been a Frenchman. All that 
may be as Kolbe says; but still, though I may ad- 
mire the patriotic spirit which evidently dictated 
this pamphlet, I do not approve either of its tone 
or of its diction, which is more slipshod than that 
of a Frenchman could ever be. 

M. Victor Hugo’s address to the German nation 
has called forth several replies, in prose and poetry. 
It has generally been ridiculed as nonsensical and 
bombastic, and deservedly so, when, in the face of 
the expulsion of the Germans from within its walls, 
the poet tells us Paris is our own—belongs to all 
nations. Kladderadatsch’s reply in yesterday’s 
number is very good; but the most spirited and 
poetical is Rudolph Gottschall’s, from which I give 
extracts, having been favoured by the author with 
a MS. copy even before its publication :— 

AN VICTOR HUGO. 
Aufgescheucht aus deines Patmos stillen Triiumen sendest Du 
Einen Brudergruss der Vilker jetzt dem deutschen Volke zu, 
Eine Taube mit dem Oelzweig aus der Siindflut Wogendrang 


Willst mit priesterlichen Worten hemmen uns’rer Waffen 
Gang. 

Frieden, heilig Wort des Lebens, alle Herzen schlagen dir ! 

Schiner als des Lorbeer Kronen winkt uns deiner Palmen zier. 

Doch der jetzt mit Blut und Thriinen sich dem schoos des 
Kriegs entringt, 

Ist der ew’ge Frieden nimmer den das Lied der Dichter singt. 


Wenn auf Raub die Geier flogen, kommt der Taube Flug zu 


spi 
Frankreich erntet jetzt mit Schaudern, was nur Frankreich 
ausgesiit. ; 
Eines blut’gen Krieges Wiirfel warft ihr hin im Knabenspiel 
Und ihr weigert jetzt den Einsatz, weil fiir uns der Wiirfel 
* el ? ¥ * + * 
Habt ihr nicht den miiden Ciisar in den letzten Kiimpf gehetzt 
Thn, der vorder Matadore rothem Tuche sich entsetzt ? 
tir’ er als ein Landerob’rer heimgekehrt mit Glanz und 


Ruhm 
Ach wo blieb der Freiheit Banner und des Friedens Priester- 
thum? 


Und du selbst, ein wandelbarer Siinger wechselvoller Zeit, 
Priesest in der Jugend Liedern eines Ciisar’s Herrlichkeit im 
* * * ’ * 


Selbst der Nichte bleicher Siinger stimmt in solchen Jubel ein, 
Und von seines Lieds Champagner flog der Pfropfen nach dem 


Rhein. 

Selbst das Biirgerreich des Juli briitet solche Leidenschaft 

Ja, der im is Frankreich’'s Wahnsinn, und der Rhein is 
Deutschland’s Kraft ! 

Einmal schon den Brief des Friedens schrieb ein Dichter sowie 
I 


u— 
Allen Vélkern warf die junge Republik die Rosen zu. 
Bald zerbrochen lag die Lyra vor den Stufen eines Throns, 
Und der Adler des Johannes weicht dem Aar Napoleon's ! 
Py P 


* * * 
Frankreich kiimpfte mit dem Ciisar, Frankreich theilte sein 
Geschick. 
Gieb heraus den Raub der Kénige, friedenssel'ge Republik. 
Gieb heraus die deutschen Lande, uns’res Reiches Erb’ und 


Unser werde jetzt die Erde, wo der Helden Asche ruht ! 
Die verlornen Kinder lege wieder an der Mutter Herz, 
Sttbne fiir das Blut der Edeln, der Verlassnen Noth und 
Schmerz ! 
x * + * * 
Sonst—zum letzten Kampf! Wir nahen erzgepanzert, siegs- 
gewiss— : 
Wohl, so werde Saragossa tibermtith’ges Sybaris ! 
* * * * * 
Dichter, hiing die Hirfe jammernd an den Weiden Babels auf! 
Denn die Weltstadt eng umklammernd nimmt’s Verderben 
seinen Lauf ! 
D. A. 








OUR ITALIAN LETTER. 
Naples, Sept. 8, 1870. 

Ir is a long time since Vesuvius spoke, at least 
to the Atheneum, yet its utterances have been 
frequent, and, as usual, prophetic. From January 
last, says the guide Giovanni Cozzolino, in writing 
to me, Vesuvius at intervals of two or three days 
has given signs of life by very sensible shocks. 
Several of these were at the time supposed to 
portend disasters in some distant part, and the 
truth of the opinion was verified by the event. 

On the 8th and 9th of last month (August) a 
mouth was formed in the centre of the crater, of 
about ten métres in circumference. For the first 
few days it ejected a considerable quantity of ashes, 





and then rested from its labours. Together with 
the ashes stones were thrown out to the height of 
350 métres, falling, of course, outside the crater, 
and as far distant as the Piano delle Ginestre, a 
point well known to those acquainted with the 
topography of the mountain. There were at the 
same time continued and very severe shocks of 
earthquake. As happened, too, before the eruption 
of 1868, water has begun to fail in the wells of 
Resina. 

The vintage, which is now commencing, will be 
abundant and good, and the wine would be perfect 
if a little more trouble and science were bestowed 
on the making of it. But who can afford to bestow 
their labour on.an article which is considered dear 
at threepence a quart! <As to oil, the season will 
be most prolific; the trees are literally bending 
under the weight of their fruit; and as that fatal 
enemy, the worm, has not got into it, the quality 
will rival the quantity. Take it altogether, the 
harvest of every kind will have been splendid, and 
will be one bright spot in the desolate picture 
which Western Europe now presents. There are 
few visitors, and no travellers, now in Naples or 
the neighbourhood. Those who were caught here 
have remained ; no fresh travellers arrive; so that 
all our pleasant places are abandoned. I told you 
lately that the Maritime Exhibition had been post- 
poned till December, but there is little probability 
of its being opened even then. A recommendation 
has been issued to all contributors in the neighbour- 
hood to withdraw their goods. As to San Carlo 
no arrangements have yet been made for opening 
it, and the most promising hope that has been held 
out is that it may be opened in December. The 
attention of all is now being turned to objects nearer 
home, and every one is shouting “To Rome !— 
to Rome!” In what marvellous times we live! 
How many shams are passing away ! 

In times of such excitement as these, little of a 
literary character presents itself for notice, yet 
‘ Nouvelles Napolitaines,’ by M. Boubée, published 
by Fibreno Pignatelli, a San Giovanni Maggiore, 
Naples, form a volume of very pleasant reading. 
The ‘Nouvelles, or Tales, are six: 1, ‘L’Artiste 
Claudius Neron’; 2, ‘La Sibylle de Cumes; 
3, ‘Fatmé la Sarrasine’; 4, ‘Les Sanfédistes’; 
5, ‘Lia Madone des Poules’; 6, ‘ Monteverfine’; 
and the object of the author, who, though a French- 
man by birth, is half a Neapolitan by long resi- 
dence, is best described by himself in his Preface. 
In order to vindicate Naples from the prejudices 
which still exist against this metropolis, the 
author has endeavoured to describe it at different 
epochs of its history, and trace the steps of its 
glorious existence, commencing with the times of 
the Oracles and the Sibyls, when Magna Grecia 
rose by its philosophical institutions to the first 
rank amongst civilized nations. Then it isdescribed, 
under the reign of Nero, at the moment when 
early Christianity issued like a giant from the 
Catacombs, and invaded the Pagan world. In the 
Middle Ages Naples became a great centre of 
activity, where all the dynasties of Europe contended 
for so beautiful a prey, and each claimed for himself 
a fragment. A feeble sketch of these facts is con- 
tained in ‘ Fatmé la Sarrasine.’ The author could 
not pass by in silence the Sanfedism which has 
struck its roots so deep in Neapolitan soil, and 
which it will take many years yet to eradicate; this 
is the subject of the fourth story. The last two 
are devoted to the popular customs of past ages 
and of our own, for the fétes, of which they reproduce 
a picture, have an origin which is lost in the night 
of Time. 

Acquainted with the local antiquities of Naples 
and the neighbourhood, M. Boubée has succeeded 
in giving his readers a charming description of this 
city as it was and is. In each nowvelle the author 
has introduced a number of characters well known 
in the times of which he speaks, and whilst he 
interests us in the action of the tale he conveys 
accurate information of the manners, customs and 
modes of thought of a people who have long passed 
away. H. W. 
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THE announcement of a new novel by Lord 
Lytton has excited a great demand for early 
sheets among American and, curiously enough, 
also among Dutch publishers. One American 
house is said to have offered 500/. for them. 


THE author of ‘Legendary Fictions of the 
Trish Celts’ has a new work on an equally 
promising subject in the press. Mr. Kennedy 
names his forthcoming volume ‘The Fireside 
Stories of Ireland.’ 


WE learn that Dr. Tregelles’s Greek Testa- 
ment, complete to the end of St. Jude’s Epistle, 
will appear in one volume, on the Ist of 
October. The Apocalypse will follow as soon 
as the doctor’s health, which, we regret to 
learn, is still far from good, will allow him to 
resume his labours: and with it will be given 
the proper appendices. 


WE are glad to hear that a new edition of 
Mr. John Hosack’s ingenious book, ‘ Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and her Accusers,’ is nearly 
ready. The first edition was a great success, 
being exhausted in the course of three months. 


AN account of the pilgrimage to Mecca made 
in 1864 by the late Nawab Sikandar, Begum of 
Bhopal, is about to be published by Messrs. 
Allen. The translation is by Mrs. Willoughby 
Osborne. We believe that this is the first work 
by an Eastern lady ever published. 


Pror. OLIVER W. Homes is said to be 
engaged on a new volume of essays. 


WE are glad to hear that the Benedictines 
are beginning again to come forward as the 
learned order among Roman Catholics. The 
Prior of the Benedictine Monastery at Belmont, 
near Hereford, is shortly going to publish a 
work on which he has been engaged for some 
years, on ‘ The Life and Times of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’; and another of the fathers at the 
same monastery has in the press a refutation 
from the Catholic point of view of the sacer- 
dotal theory of orders in the Church of 
England. 


It is stated that Sir William Muir has de- 
clared himself against the introduction of Sir 
William Jones’s spelling in the Indian Gazetteer, 
and that there is to be further official discussion 
before final orders are issued. 


A REMARKABLY interesting work has just 
been published at Florence, entitled, ‘ Duecento 
Sonetti in Dialetto Romanesco,’ di Giuseppe 
Gioacchino Belli, with an introduction and 
notes by Prof. Luigi Morandi. This is the 
first Florentine edition of Belli’s delightfully 
satirical sonnets, and they are now presented 
in an edition worthy of their merit; for if 
published at Rome the ecclesiastical Censure 
would have obliged the omission of many of 
the sonnets which have had so powerful an 
influence on the minds of the Roman people. 
What the poet Giusti has been to Florence, 
Meli to Sicily, and Grossi to Milan, Belli has 
been to Rome: and in Prof. Morandi he has 
found a learned commentator thoroughly versed 
in the Roman dialect. 


‘SEEDTIME AND Harvest’ is the title of a 
novel by anew writer, which will be published 
during the autumn. 


Mr. H. E. Motrzer has published at 
Groningen the second part of his ‘Middle 
Netherlandish Dramatic Poetry,’ a contribution 





towards the study of old and middle national 
literature, which now constitute a favourite 
study in Holland. 


THe third part of Major Carlo Corsi’s 
studies on military history, ‘Sommario di 
Storia Militare’ (Torino, Candeletti), takes in 
the period from 1815 to 1866, the latter 
portion of which has acquired so important a 
position in the history of modern warfare. 
The work is illustrated by twenty-three topo- 
graphical drawings. 

AN Italian newspaper, the Eco d’ Italia, pub- 
lished twice a week in New York, represents 
the Italian periodical press in America, and 
publishes in its appendices the novel ‘ Clelia,’ 
written by General Garibaldi, and ‘ Gli Scolari 
di Pisa,’ by Signor T. Gherardi del Testa. 
The editor is Cavaliere G. F. Secchi di Casale. 


AN Italian version of M. Louis Jacolliot’s 
work, ‘Le Bible dans |’ Inde,’ has been published 
by Signor Politti. 

THe September number of the Vyestnik 
Evropui of St. Petersburg—the best of Rus- 
sian, one of the best of European reviews— 
contains an article on ‘ Lothair’ forty pages 
long, headed ‘The Jesuits in Contemporary 
England.’ The book itself, it seems, has pro- 
duced so great a sensation in Russia, that, 
according to the reviewer, ‘in Petersburg the 
booksellers cannot manage to order a sufficient 
number of copies.” Another article in the 
review is devoted to the second volume of 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower.’ 
The reviewer speaks in flattering terms of the 
book, and seems to take a special interest in 
its subject—the English Kremlin, as he calls it. 


In the two previous numbers of the Vyestnik 
Evropui were the following: ‘The Ancient 
Russian Race,’ by A. Nikitski; ‘Notes from 
the Correspondence of Arakcieieff, Minister of 
Alexander the First’; ‘English Society, as it 
appears in the novels of Mr. Anthony Trollope,’ 
by L. A. Palonski; an article on ‘ France and 
Prussia,’ by E. Utin, which is hostile to Prussia. 
Amongst subjects of the day is a paper on 
‘Modern Japan, and its Constitution,’ by W. 
Veniukoff; and ‘Turkey, and its City and 
Country Life,’ by Madame Karlovoi; ‘The 
Women of the American Revolution,’ by 
Madame M. K. Tzebrikoff; and the third 
part of the novel, ‘The Great She-bear,’ by 
V. Krestovski, the nom de plume of a lady. 
The last three names show that the women of 
Russia, amongst whom Mr. Mill’s work on 
‘The Subjection of Women’ at once became 
so popular, know how to take their fair share 
of literary as well as of political life. 

A NEw monthly periodical has been brought 
out in Russia, under the editorship of V. 
Semievski, entitled Ruskata Starina, or, ‘ Rus- 
sian Antiquity’; its object is to serve as the 
means of publication of rare and hitherto un- 
published documents of the ancient history and 
literature of Russia, of which it has already 
given some very interesting specimens. 

Tue Tibetan language is of great importance, 
for that which is now a special branch, Budd- 
histic literature; but it is also of further 
interest to us, as the key to the languages of 
many of our tribes inthe Himalaya, which are 
connected with the languages of the Caucasus. 
There is at length some awakening of our 
authorities as to our duties in regard to Tibetan. 
We learn from the Phenix that Prof. Summers 





is now employed in cataloguing our most 
valuable collection in the Indian library, and 
which includes the Kanjoor, of 1,083 works, in 
100 volumes, and the Tanjoor, of 225 volumes; 
88 volumes of the latter embrace 2,640 works, 
In addition, Mr: Jaeschke, the missionary in 
English Lahoul, proposes to publish the first 
copious dictionary of Tibetan. 

A GRAMMAR of the Siamese language is to 
be published at Bangkok, in Siam, by J. T. 
Jones, D.D., for many years a resident in that 
country. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Prof. Pepper’s New Lecture, showin; 
how the marvellous GHOST EFFECTS are_produced.—New Musica 
Entertainment, by Mr. Suchet Champion, * R FREISCHUTZ,’— 
Sand and the Suez Canal.— American Organ daily. — The whole for 
One Shilling. 








SCIENCE 
-_»>— 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Liverpool, Sept. 22, 1870. 
TAKEN altogether, the Liverpool Meeting of the 


‘British Association has been a very important one 


in its proper aspect of a scientific congress. In its 
magnitude and finance it ranks also in the first class, 
the number present being in all 2,878, and the 
money received 3,096/. 

The Sections have been well attended, and the 
papers read above the average in merit, although 
no extraordinary discovery in the realms of phi- 
losophy has been announced. The only short- 
comings have been in some of the entertain- 
ments given in the town, about which there has 
been at least unintentional obscurity. The Bicker- 
steth soirée, reported in all the Liverpool papers as 
one of the grandest efforts of the local courtesy 
towards the members of the British Association, 
could not have been appreciated by those two- 
thirds of the Members and Associates who never 
received any invitation, and although we freely 
accord to the giver of any feast the undoubted 
right to select his guests, we object to the local 
newspapers applying to this brilliant affair the 
character of a general entertainment. The Mayor 
for two nights did entertain all comers, and 
the British Association lists were fairly cut in 
halves ; those favoured with names from A to M 
came first, and N to Z followed. Private enter- 
tainments appear to have been frequent, chiefly 
amongst the magnates with honorary titles, but 
viewing the extent of Liverpool and the character 
of its commercial occupations, this could scarcely 
be otherwise; and some of those agreeable pleasures 
which are the charm of a short residence in smaller 
towns must be generally absent in over-grown 
places. The meeting-halls were of the grandest 
character, and the arrangements made for the 
accommodation of the audiences perfect. Indeed, 
every credit is to be given to the town authorities 
and the local committee. 

The innovation of selecting two towns in ad- 
vance for the approaching congresses is an excel- 
lent one, not only that it allows more time for 
local organization, but that it will also give authors 
more scope for the perfect preparation of papers 
on subjects of scientific interest immediately con- 
nected with the favoured districts, and the splendid 
series of which made the gatherings at New- 
castle and Nottingham so very memorable. Edin- 
burgh, the selected city for next year, under 
the presidency of Sir William Thomson, and 
Brighton, the elect for 1872, will, without doubt, 
give the best results. The spirit of intended im- 
provement which has marked the proceedings 
of the Council of the Association at the general 
meetings at Liverpool is an augury of the best 
nature for the improvement of the character and 
power of the British Association beyond its pre- 
sent and past eminence. The Soirée on Tuesday 
evening was a really brilliant affair, and abounded 
in objects of interest, to which, however, the 
desired attention could not be paid from the 
density of the crowd. The model of the unfor- 
tunate Captain attracted, as was to be expected, 
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universal notice; but the novelty of the highest 
scientific importance was Mr. Browning’s new in- 
strument for the observation of the solar gaseous 
protuberances, and which maintains at once his 
scientific reputation and his practical eminence as 
the first optical instrument maker of the day. 
Upon the hospitality of rich Liverpool, however, 
the sale of refreshments is a sufficient commen- 


tary. 

The Vice-Presidents of the Edinburgh meeting 
will be the Duke of Buccleuch, the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, the Right Hon. J. Inglis, Sir R. I. 
Murchison, Sir A. Grant, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. 
Lyon Playfair and Dr. Christison. The Local 
Secretaries are Prof. Crum Brown, Mr. E. Sang 
and Mr. T. B. Margaret. The time of the meeting 
will be about the middle of August; the exact 
period being for the present left open to the dis- 
cretion of the Council of the Association, and for 
arrangement with the representatives of Edinburgh. 

The question of vivisection for scientific purposes 
was brought under discussion at the General Com- 
mittee Meeting by Mr. J. Stoney; an amendment, 
proposed by Mr. Samuelson, that the Biological 
Section should draw up a statement of their views, 
and should consider what steps will best tend to 
reduce to its minimum the sufferings entailed by 
legitimate physiological inquiries being agreed to 
by common consent. 

The representatives of the towns competing 
for the honour of the Association’s visits were— 
Prof. Balfour and Sir W. Elliot for Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Hallett and Mr. Mayall for Brighton. The 
claims of Bradford were urged by Lord Houghton, 
by the Mayor, and by Mr. Alderman Law; those 
of Belfast by Dr. M‘Gee and Mr. Patterson. 

Synopsis of Grants of Money. The names of the 
Members who would be entitled to call on the 
General Treasurer for the respective grants are 
prefixed. Those with an asterisk are re-appointed : 

Kew Observatory. 


The Council.—Maintaining the Establishment of Kew 
Observatory is oe oe .. £600 


Mathematics and Physics. 
*Brooke, Mr.—British Rainfall .. . 


*Thomson, Prof. Sir W.—Underground Temperature 150 
*Tait, Prof.—Thermal Conductivity of Iron and other 
Metals... me fe me ae oe 20 
*Thomson, Prof. Sir W.—Tidal Observations oe 100 
*Glaisher, Mr.—Luminous Meteors .. he ae 30 
Crossley, Mr.— Observation of Lunar Objects as 20 
Herschel, Sir J.—Recomputation of the Gaussian Con- 
stants for 1839 _.. ee ee pe ke 50 
Stewart, Prof. B.—Standard Measures of Electrical 
Capacity ore aa oe on * 20 
Hockin, Mr.—Standard Electrodynamometer ees 20 
Thomson, Prof. Sir W.—Standard Potential Gauge 20 
Chemistry. 
Williamson, Prof.—Reports of the Progress of Che- 
mistry . 100 


Brown, Prof. Crum.—Thermal_ Equivalents of the 





Oxides of Chlorine ES A 25 
Geology. 
*Lyell, Sir C., Bart.—Kent’s Cavern Exploration .. 150 
*Duncan, Dr. P. M.—British Fossil-Corals om as 25 
*Symonds, Rev. W. S.—Sedimentary Deposits in th 
River Onny .. a y sei re 10 
*Mitchell, Mr. W. S.—Leaf-Beds of the Lower Bagshot 
Series .. - os ers oe ee 20 
Thomson, Mr. James.—Sections of Fossil Corals .. 20 
Scott, Mr. R. H.—Mesozoic Deposits of Omenak, North 
Greenland a on PC oe ° 50 
Woodward, Mr. H.—British Fossil Crustacea . 25 
Busk, Mr.—Fossil Elephants of Malta m oe 25 
Biology. 
*Carruthers, Mr.—Fossil Flora of Britain te 25 
*Sharpey, Dr.—Physiological Action of Methyl Com- 
pounds .. oo am x re as 25 
*Sclater, Mr.—Record of the Progress of Zoology .. 100 
*Foster, Prof. M.—Heat Generated in the Arterialization 
of Blood ae - s. os i 15 
Balfour, Prof.—Effect of the Denudation of Timber on 
the Rainfall in North Britain oa oe 20 
Geography. - 
Murchison, Sir R. I., Bart.—Exploration of the Country 
of Moab ee oe +. an Pe 100 
Statistics and Economic Science. 
*Bowring, Sir J.—Metrical Committee .. es 25 
£1,840 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


President—J. CLerk MaxweE tt. 
Vice-Presidents—J. P. Gassiot, W. R. Grove, J. P. Jouxe, Prof. Stoxes, 
Prof. Syivester, Prof. TyNDALL, Sir C. WHEATSTONE. 
Secretaries—Prof. W. G. Apams, W. K. Cuirrrorp, Prof. G. C. Foster, 
Rey. W. ALLEN WuITworTA. 

Committee—Prof. R. Ball, Admiral Sir C. Belcher, W. R. Birt, Prof. 

Bolzani, J. 8. Chance, Rey. Prof. Temple Chevallier, W. Crookes, 





Henry 8. Ellis, W. H. Elli 
J, Glaisher, G. Griffit 


5 8, Prof. J. D. Everett, F. 
h, Rev. R. Harley, J. agg Prof. 
ern, T. A. Hirst, W. Huggins, Rev. F. Howlett, 
in, Prof. W. A. Miller, F. Osler, W. 

Prof. W. J. Macquorn-Ran- 


THURSDAY. 


The Presrpent spoke of the relationship between 
mathematics and physics, and of the probable 
nature of common matter. All solid, liquid and 
gaseous substances are supposed by many philo- 
sophers to be built up of little atoms, infinitely too 
small to be seen by the microscope, and these atoms 
are in a state of incessant vibration. The opinion 
that the bodies which we see and handle, which 
we can set in motion and bring to rest, which we 
can break in pieces and destroy, are composed of 
smaller bodies which we cannot see or handle sepa- 
rately, which are always in motion, and which can 
neither be stopped nor broken in pieces, nor in 
any way destroyed, or even deprived of the least 
of their properties, was known by the name of the 
Atomic Theory. It was associated with the names 
of Democritus, Epicurus and Lucretius, and was 
commonly supposed to admit the existence only of 
atoms and void, to the exclusion of any other basis 
of things from the universe. In physical reason- 
ings and calculations, we often argue as if such 
substances as air, water or metal, which appear to 
our senses uniform and continuous, were strictly 
and mathematically uniform and continuous; so 
that, as we can go on dividing a pint of water into 
many millions of portions, each of which is as fully 
endowed with all the properties of water as the 
pint itself, we might go on for ever dividing these 
into still smaller portions. But evidence from 
different and independent branches of physical 
science is crowding in upon us, which compels us 
to believe that if we could push the process of 
division still further, we should come to a limit in 
which the separate portions would no longer have 
the properties of substance in mass, because each 
portion would them contain only a very small 
number of the molecules of the substance. Now, 
suppose we have got one molecule. We cannot 
see it, and we cannot assume it to have the same 
physical properties as the substance in mass. If 
it is a chemically compound substance, the mole- 
cule may be divided into others more simple. But 
let us suppose that the decomposing powers of 
chemistry have been exhausted, and that we have 
a single molecule of a simple substance. What do 
we know about it? Chemistry tells us that the 
weight of a molecule of oxygen is sixteen times as 
great as that of a molecule of hydrogen, and that 
the number of molecules in a cubic inch of gas 
is the same, whether the gas be oxygen or hydrogen; 
but chemistry does not tell us the actual weight 
of a molecule of either gas, or how many of 
them there are in a cubic inch. But there are 
many physical phenomena which depend upon the 
action of molecules as distinguished from that of 
masses, such as the superficial tension of liquids, 
which throw light upon the subject. Sir W. Thom- 
son has shown, by several independent lines of 
argument, deduced from phenomena of such differ- 
ent kinds as the electrification of metals by contact, 
the tension of soap-bubbles, and the friction of air, 
that in ordinary solids and liquids the average dis- 
tance between contiguous molecules is less than 
the hundred-millionth and greater than the two- 
thousand - millionth of a centimetre. This, of 
course, is an exceedingly rough estimate, and is 
derived from measurements which are confessedly 
rough; but if at the present time we can even form 
a rough plan of arriving at a result of this kind, 
we may hope that as our means of experimental 
inquiry become more accurate and more varied, 
our conception of a single molecule will become 
more definite, so that we shall at length be able to 
estimate its weight. Whatever theory of the con- 
stitution of molecules we adopt, one of the first 
conditions it must fulfil is the explanation of the 
fact that a molecule can be set into a state of inter- 
nal vibration, in which it gives off to the surround- 
ing medium light of definite refrangibility, that is 
to say, of definite wave-length and definite period 
of vibration. The fact that all the molecules, say 





of hydrogen, which we can procure for our experi- 
ments, when agitated by heat or by the passage of 
an electric spark, vibrate precisely in the same 
periodic time, or, to speak more accurately, that 
their vibrations are composed of a number of simple 
vibrations having the same periods, whatever be 
the origin of the hydrogen, is remarkable. He 
must leave it to others to speak of the progress of 
that series of spectroscopic discoveries by which 
the chemistry of the heavenly bodies has been made 
a subject of human inquiry, and by which those 
motions of the stars along the line of vision, which 
escape ordinary observation, have been revealed. 
He wished rather to direct attention to the fact 
that every molecule of hydrogen which we can 
procure has exactly the same system of periods 
of free vibration. Molecules from different 
sources keep time together as exactly as care- 
fully - regulated watches, and the spectroscope 
examination of the light of the stars shows that 
in regions, the distance of which we can only 
feebly imagine, there are molecules vibrating in 
exact unison with our terrestrial hydrogen. 
This absolute equality in the magnitude of quanti- 
ties occurring in all parts of the universe is worth 
consideration. The dimensions of individual natural 
bodies are in general either quite indeterminate, 
as in the case of planets, stones, trees, &c., or they 
vary within moderate limits, as in the case of 
barleycorns, eggs, &c., but in every case small 
quantitative differences are met with, which do not 
interfere with the properties of the body. Even 
crystals, the geometrical form of which is perfectly 
definite, are variable with respect to their absolute 
dimensions. It is among molecules, and only among 
molecules, that each individual must not only be 
similar in form and properties to every other, but 
also equal in absolute measurement. The earth has 
been measured as a basis for a permanent standard 
of length, and every property of metals has been 
investigated to guard against alteration of the 
material standards when made. To weigh or mea- 
sure anything with modern accuracy requires a 
course of experiment and calculation which in 
almost every branch of physics and mathematics 
is brought into requisition. Yet, after all, the 
dimensions of the earth and its time of revolution, 
though relatively to us very permanent, are not so 
by any philosophical necessity. The earth might 
contract by cooling, or it might be enlarged by a 
layer of meteorites, or its rate of revolution might 
slowly slacken, and yet it would continue to be a 
planet. Molecules, on the other hand, can even 
now furnish us with unalterable standards of length 
and time in the wave lengths and wave periods of 
the light which they emit, and they may hereafter 
also furnish us with a standard of mass, which will 
be more permanent than even that of our planet. 
When we find that here, and in the starry heavens, 
there are innumerable multitudes of little bodies 
of exactly the same mass, so many and no more to 
the grain, and vibrating in exactly the same time, 
so many times and no more in a second, and when 
we reflect that no power in nature can alter in the 
least the mass or the period of any one of them, 
we seem to have advanced along the path of natural 
knowledge to a point at which we must accept the 
guidance of that faith by which we understand 
that “that which is seen was not made of things 
which do appear.” 

Prof. RANKINE read the ‘ Report of the Tidal 
Committee on Experiments made by Sir William 
Thomson and Mr. Roberts with regard to certain 
Tidal Actions in the Pacific, India, and China Seas,’ 
—The Report consisted of a number of tabulated 
forms setting forth the result of a great number of 
experiments; and, upon the theory propounded by 
Sir W. Thomson, it was contended that upon a 
fortnight’s observation as good a tide-table of the 
Pacific, India, and China seas could be obtained as 
they now possessed of the British and Irish sea- 
coasts. 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. O. Byrne 
denounced the theory propounded by Sir W. 
Thomson as not based upon any dynamical law, 
and having neither logical deduction nor mathe- 
matical accurateness.—Mr, Parkes explained the 
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course which he had taken to discover the action 
of the diurnal tides at the mouth of the Indus. 
He said that the tide-wave could be traced from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Arctic regions, and 
then came the question whether that wave disap- 
peared altogether on reaching the Pole. He then 
propounded the theory that there was a compound 
diurnal tide due to the moon’s transit a few hours 
before, and also that of four days previously—in 
other words, it took four days for the tide to run 
round the globe, and then it came to sight again. 

‘Mathematical Theory of Combined Streams,’ 
by Prof. Ranxive.—The object of the investigation 
was to extend to combinations of any number 
of streams of fluid, whether liquid, vaporous or 
gaseous, the principles applied to combinations of 
two streams by previous authors, especially by 
Prof. Zeuner (‘ Das Locomotiven blasrohr, Ziirich, 
1863). Several competent streams of fluid, each 
coming through its own supply-tube and nozzle, 
are led in directions parallel to each other, into 
one end of a cylindrical space called the junction- 
chamber, in which they mingle so as to form a 
resultant stream ; and that resultant stream escapes 
from the other end of the junction-chamber through 
an orifice called the throat. The dynamical prin- 
ciple upon which the motion depends is that of the 
equality of impulse and momentum. The aggre- 
gate momentum per second of the component 
streams is found by multiplying the mass of fluid 
which comes from each nozzle in a second by its 
velocity, and adding together the products. The 
momentum of the resultant stream is the product 
of the mass of fluid discharged from the throat 
in a second, into the velocity at the throat. The 
difference of these two momenta is equal to the 
impulse per second exerted in the junction-chamber, 
which impulse is found by multiplying the area of 
the throat by the difference between the intensities 
of the pressure at the nozzje-end and at the throat- 
end of the chamber respectively. If there is a gain 
of momentum the pressure at the throat is less 
than at the nozzles ; if there is a loss of momentum, 
the pressure at the throat is greater than at the 
nozzles. There is always a loss of energy, which is 
expended in producing eddies, unless the velocities 
of the component and resultant streams are all 
equal to each other. The amount of that loss can 
be calculated in any given case by the help of the 
principle already stated ; and that principle being 
expressed in the form of an equation, and taken 
together with another equation expressing the 
equality of the mass discharged at the throat to the 
sum of the masses which come through the nozzles, 
affords the means of solving various problems as 
to combined streams. 

‘Thermo-Dynamic Acceleration and Retardation 
of Streams,’ by Prof. W. J. RANKINE. 

‘On the Mode of Action of Lightning on Tele- 
graphs, and on a New Method of constructing 
Telegraph Coils, by Mr. 8. A. Vartey.—Lightning 
protectors were very generally adopted in the early 
days of telegraphy, but subsequently were prac- 
tically abandoned, as they were found not to save 
the coils, or only exceptionally. When storms 
occurred in the neighbourhood of telegraph cir- 
cuits, powerful electric currents were often induced 
in the telegraph wires, which in some cases might 
be strong enough to fuse the coils, but which more 
often demagnetized or reversed the magnetism of 
the magnetic needles inside the coils. The inter- 
ruption which lightning caused on telegraph 
circuits was more important than the destruction 
it caused to the apparatus. Needle telegraphs 
were very generally employed by railways, on 
account of their simplicity, and communication 
on railways was consequently liable to serious 
interruption when storms occurred. In 1866 the 
writer introduced instruments which he believed 
to fulfil most of the conditions of an efficient 
instrument, and gave the result of direct experi- 
ments with electricity of tensions varying from 12 
to 700 cells of Daniell’s battery, which had fur- 
nished the data from which he had designed his 
lightning-bridge. The construction of the light- 
ning-bridge, which consisted of tw metallic 





eighteenth of an inch, and surrounded with a 
mixture of conducting and non-conducting matters 
in a minute state of division, was then described. 
The action of the lightning-bridge placed in a 
circuit struck by lightning was rext described; 
the lightning finding in its direct path a bridge 
of conducting particles in very close proximity 
to one another, which were connected under the 
influence of the discharge, and the matter, rendered 
highly incandescent, offered a very free passage 
to the secondary current developed by the de- 
magnetization. There are upwards of 1,000 of 
these bridges doing daily duty in this country 
alone, and not a single case of a coil being fused 
when protected by them has occurred. The change 
in the administration of the telegraphs had been 
inaugurated by the adoption of induced magnets 
for needle telegraphs, and, consequently, a great 
impulse had been given to their introduction. This 
form of coil had been adopted by the Government. 

‘Description of the Port Elizabeth Time-Signal, 
Cape of Good Hope,’ by Mr. 8S. A. Vartey.— 
When requested to construct the trigger for this 
signal, the author, as he considered the use of 
relays or secondary apparatus to be objectionable 
in time circuits, determined, if possible, to construct 
the apparatus sensitive enough to be discharged 
by the batteries at Cape Town. The trigger was 
discharged by one through-current from batteries 
500 miles distant, but the action of the trigger 
was much more rapid than previous ones; the time 
absorbed by the apparatus in discharging being 
only one-twentieth of a second, and the actual 
time elapsing between the current leaving Cape 
Town and the receipt of a return current announcing 
the falling of the ball was only one-fifteenth of 
a second. 

‘On the Cause of the Interrupted Spectra of 
Gases,’ by Mr. G. J. Svoney. : 
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J. Williams, J. Young, jun. 
THURSDAY. 

In his opening address, the PrestpEenT said — 
In the midst of the excitement of the horrible war 
in which the two most scientific nations of the 
Continent are now plunged, let us endeavour to 
recount the peaceful victories which since the 
Meeting in Exeter have been achieved in the De- 
partment of Chemistry. With regard to the posi- 
tion of chemical science, it will not take a careful 
observer long to see that, in spite of the numerous 
and brilliant discoveries of which every year has to 
boast, we are really but very imperfectly acquainted 
with the fundamental laws which regulate chemical 
actions, and that our knowledge of the ultimate 
constitution of matter, upon which those laws are 
based, is of the most elementary nature. Believing 
that we must distinguish between fact and theory, 
he would remind them that Dalton’s discovery of 
the laws of multiple and reciprocal proportions, as 
well as the differences in the power of hydrogen 
replacement in hydrochloric acid, water, am- 
monia and marsh gas, are facts, whilst the expla- 
nation upon the assumption of atoms is, as 
far as chemistry is as yet advanced, a theory. 
If, however, the existence of atoms cannot be 
proved by chemical phenomena, we must remember 
that the assumption of the atomic theory explains 
chemical facts, as the undulatory theory gives a 
clear view of the phenomena of lizht. If it be true 
that chemistry cannot give us positive information 
as to whether matter is infinitely divisible, and 
therefore continuous, or consists of atoms and is 
discontinuous, we are in some degree assisted by 
deductions from physical phenomena which have 


pointed conductors, approaching to within one. | been recently pointed out by Sir William Thomson. 





He argues from four different classes of physical 
phenomena, and comes to the conclusion, not only 
that matter is discontinuous, and therefore that 
atoms and molecules do exist, but he even attempts 
to form an idea of the size of these molecules; and 
he states that in any ordinary liquid, transparent 
or seemingly opaque solid, the mean distance 
between the centres of continuous molecules is less 
than the hundred-millionth and greater than the 
two-thousand-millionth of a centimetre. There is, 
however, another class of physical considerations 
which render the existence of indivisible particles 
more than likely. He referred to the mechanical 
theory of gases, by means of which all the physical 
properties of gases, their equal expansion by heat, 
the laws of diffusion, the laws of alteration of 
volume under pressure, can be shown to follow 
from the simple laws of mechanical motion. This 
theory, however, presupposes the existence of 
molecules, and in this direction again we find con- 
firmation of the real existence of Dalton’s atoms. 
The mention of the molecular motions of gases will 
recall to mind the great loss which English science 
has this year sustained. Prof. Graham accom- 
plished, to a certain extent, for dynamica] chemistry 
what Dalton did for statical chemistry, and it is upon 
his experimental researches in molecular chemistry 
that Graham’s permanent fame as one of England’s 
greatest chemists will rest. He next mentioned 
an important research by Dr. Andrews, of Belfast. 
No opinion would appear to have been more firmly 
established than that of the existence of three sepa- 
rate states, or conditions, of matter, viz., the solid, 
the liquid, and the gaseous. A body capable of 
existing in two or more of these states was thought 
to pass suddenly from one to the other by absorp- 
tion or emission of heat, or by alterations of the 
superincumbent pressure. Dr. Andrews has shown 
how false are our views on this fundamental pro- 
perty of matter, for he has proved that a large 
number of, and probably all, easily condensible 
gases, or vapours, possess a critical point of tem- 
perature at and above which no increase of pres- 
sure can be made to effect a change into what is 
called the liquid state, the body remaining as 
a homogeneous fluid; whilst below this critical 
temperature certain increase of pressure always 
effects a separation into two layers of liquid and 
gaseous matter. As examples of the power which 
modern methods of research give of grappling with 
questions which only a few years ago were thought 
to be insoluble, he might quote the observations, 
now well known, by which Lockyer determined 
the rate of motion on the Sun’s surface, together 
with those of Frankland and Lockyer respecting 
the probable pressure acting in the different layers 
of the solar atmosphere; and, lastly, the results 
obtained by Zéllner respecting solar physics, and 
especially the probable absolute temperature of 
the Sun’s atmosphere, as well as that of the inter- 
nal molten mass. Starting from the fact of the 
eruptive nature of a certain class of solar pro- 
tuberances, Zollner thinks that the rapidity with 
which these red flames shoot forth-proves that the 
hydrogen, of which they are mainly composed, must 
have burst out from under great pressure; and if 
so, the hydrogen must have been confined by 
a zone or layer of liquid, from which it breaks 
loose. Assuming the existence of such a layer of 
incandescent liquid, then applying to the pro- 
blem the principles and methods of the mechanical 
theory of gases, and placing in his formule the 
data of pressure and rate of motion as observed 
by Lockyer on the Sun’s surface, Zollner arrives 
at the conclusion ‘that the difference of pressure 
needed to produce an explosion capable of project- 
ing a prominence to the height of 3’ above the 
Sun’s surface—a height not unfrequently noticed 
—is 4,070,000 atmospheres, This enormous pres- 
sure is attained at a depth of 139 geographical 
miles under the Sun’s surface, or at that of 1-658th 
part of the Sun’s semi-diameter. In order to pro- 
duce this gigantic pressure, the difference in tem- 
perature between the inclosed hydrogen and that 
existing in the solar atmosphere amounts to 74,910° 
Cent. In a similar way Zollner, calculates the 
approximate absolute temperature of the Sun’s 
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atmosphere, which he finds to be 27,700° Cent. 
—a temperature about eight times as high as that 
given by Bunsen for the oxyhydrogen flame, and 
one at which iron must exist in a permanently 
gaseous form. The President then went on to 
remark that, passing to more purely chemical 
subjects, this year was signalized by the re-deter- 
mination of a most important series of chemical 
constants, namely, that of the heat of chemical 
combination, by Julius Thomson, of Copenhagen. 
Another addition made to chemistry was a new, 
yery powerful, and simple form of galvanic battery, 
discovered by Bunsen. Amongst the points of 
progress in inorganic chemistry, he noticed the 
preparation of a missing link amongst the oxy- 
sulphur acids by Schitzenberger; and, as an 
illustration of the results of organic research, he 
quoted Baeyer’s investigations on mellitic acid. 
An important application of the dehydrating 
and carbon-condensing power of zinc chloride, 
long known in its action on alcohol to produce 
ether, has been made by Kekulé; whilst the dis- 
covery of the sedative properties of chloral hydrate 
by Liebreich marks an era in medical chemistry 
second only to the discovery of the anesthetic pro- 
perties of chloroform. The chemistry of colouring 
matters has received an impetus in the practical 
working of the discovery of the production of arti- 
ficial alizarine, the colouring-matter of madder, by 
Messrs. Graebe and Liebermann. During the past 
year progress has been made in the practical work- 
ing of the processes by which this colouring-matter 
is obtained from the hydrocarbon anthracene con- 
tained in coal tar, and more economical plans for 
effecting the transformation have been indepen- 
dently proposed by Perkin and Caro and Schor- 
lemmer and Dale. The theoretical investigation 
of the reaction—and especially of the nature of 
some other peculiar products formed, in addition 
to alizarine, which render the artificial colouring- 
matter different from natural alizarine—has been 
carried out by Mr. Perkin, and especially by Dr. 
Schunck. The address next referred to the process 
of recovering sulphur from the vat waste. Dr. 
Mon had now, the President believed, solved the 
difficult problem of economically regaining the 
sulphur by oxidizing the insoluble monosulphide 
of calcium in the lixiviating vat itself to the soluble 
hyposulphite, and decomposing this by hydrochloric 
acid, when all the sulphur is deposited as a white 
powder. He also alluded to Mr. Weldon’s process 
of recovering the black oxide of manganese, used 
for the evolution of chlorine in the manufacture of 
bleaching powder. Another process which may 
possibly still further revolutionize the manufacture 
of bleaching-powder was that of Mr. Deacon, for 
the direct production of chlorine from hydrochloric 
acid without the use of manganese. 

Mr. Forses read the Report of the Committee 
‘On the Chemical Nature of Cast-Iron.’—The 
Committee had not had it in their power during 
the past year to make any important progress in 
the investigation of the chemical nature of cast-iron; 
the required apparatus having been in a dismantled 
condition during the year; but they trusted that 
the experiments would be resumed without much 
additional delay. 

‘On a New Chlorine Process, without Manga- 
nese,’ by Mr. H. Deacon, 

‘On the Weldon Process for the Manufacture of 
Chlorine,” by Mr. W. WELDon. 

‘On Air Pollution from Chemical Works,’ by 
Mr, A. E, Fiercner.—The author proposed that 
in places where complaints were made against 
manufacturers by farmers, as to damage to their 
crops by corrosive smoke, let the district be called 
“a manufacturing district,’ upon the requisition 
of a certain number of inhabitants. To such dis- 
trict an inspector should then be appointed, who 
should have power at any time to ascertain the 
nature and amount of the gases escaping from 
the various works. At the end of each month, or a 
longer period, the inspector should publish a list 
of all the works in his district, with a number indi- 
cating the average amount of acid vapour he had 
found upon his visits. There the inspector’s duties 
should terminate, as he should be neither prose- 








cutor nor judge, but merely publish the facts he 
ascertained, which the farmer himself could never 
have gathered. Hitherto legislation had been 
partial. There was at present an Alkali Act, but 
it regulated the alkali manufacture only. 

Dr. Aneus Smiru did not doubt that by careful 
attention to the mode of investigation pursued by 
Mr. Fletcher it would be possible to know exactly 
the proportion of sulphuric acid or muriatic acid, 
and probably of other gases, which proceeded from 
a particular place. The whole question was one, 
however, requiring consideration, and it was only 
by examination that a proper mode of calculation 
could be arrived at; but there were some results 
already ascertained wnich could be employed in 
sanitary inquiries, 

Dr. VortcKer pointed out that the farmer might 
at present suffer considerably before he would 
engage in an expensive lawsuit. At the same time, 
he thought that care should be taken that only 
substances positively injurious were prohibited. 

In the course of the discussion, it was strongly 
urged that over-legislation on this question should 
be avoided ; and that at present the crops did not 
suffer to the extent which some imagined. 

‘On the Phenomena of the Crystallization of a 
Double Salt,’ by Mr. J. B. Spence. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 


President—Sir Puitre De Maras Grey Ecerton, Bart. 
Vice-Presidents—J. Buycr, Prof. Harness, Sir Cuartes Lye, Bart., 
Prof. Put.uips, : Prestwicnu, Prof. W. W. Smytu. 
Secreiaries—W. Penceity, Rev. H. H. Wixwoov, W. Bory Dawkrxs, 
. H. Morton. 

Committee—Prof. Ansted, John Aitken, Lionel Brough, H. Bauerman, 
William Hellier Baily, Geo. Busk, E. W. Binney, John Cunningham, 
C. J. Cooper, H. W. Crosskey, W. Carruthers, Prof. P. M. Duncan, 
Dr. Brice, James Eccles, David Forbes, Rev. J. Gunn, Hugh F. Hall, 
M. Hall, F. W. Harmer. J. D. Hooker, Edward Hull, J. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, John Jones, J. W. Judd, Wm. Ki 
Ww. <ing, R. Lighth 4 George Maw, Edward Myers, W. Molyneux, 
W. 8S. Mitchell, T. H. McK. Hughes, R. Mallet, Dr. H. A. Nicholson, 
P. O'Callaghan, G. W. Ormerod, Capt. Price, T. Readwin, Dr. 
Ricketts, J. Rofe, R. H. Scott, 8. Sharp, R. A. Eskrigge, Rev. W. 8. 
Symonds, W. W. Stoddart, R. G. Symes, J. Thomson, W. A. Traill. 

. Van Beneden, J. Waterhouse, Prof. Williamson, E. Wood, John 
M. Woodall, J. L. Warren, W. H.S. Westropp, J. Wyatt, H. Wood- 
ward, H. B. Woodward. 
THURSDAY. 


The PresiDENT said, he would not deliver an 
address, a practice that was an innovation in the 
constitution of the society which first obtained in 
1856, and it was made in the Statistical Section, 
that section itself then being an innovation, and, in 
his opinion, by no means a good one. The custom 
increased the expenses, enlarged the bulk and de- 
layed the publication of the Journal, thereby tend- 
ing to take from the subjects discussed the fresh- 
ness to which their chief interest attached. 

After the minutes of the last meeting had been 
read, the reading of the papers was proceeded with. 

‘On the Glaciated Condition of the Surface of Triassic 
Sandstone around Liverpool, by Mr. G. H. Mor- 
toN.—The map of the Government Geological Survey 
was of great value to local geologists. The most 
important progress, however, in local geology had 
resulted from the superficial or drift deposits which 
cover the country, and the discovery of the glaciated 
condition of the surface of the sandstone beneath. 
These superficial accumulations had been divided 
into post-glacial deposits (consisting of drift-sand), 
bluish silt or mud, submarine forests; glacial de- 
posits (including upper drift sand, boulder clay, 
lower drift sand). The latter subdivision was often 
absent; and, under these conditions, the boulder 
clay usually covers the surface. Mr. Morton ex- 
plained that this clay is the dark red clay so 
extensively used in this neighbourhood for the 
purposes of brick-making. It contains pebbles 
and boulders, varying in size from that of a pea 
to immense blocks six feet in diameter, a large 
proportion of them being striated and ground 
flat on one or more surfaces by the action of 
the ice, similar to the specimens of boulders 
and pebbles brought from the glaciers of the Alps. 
In the course of his investigation he had been 
compelled to adopt a new theory, namely, that a 
great sheet of ice once travelled over this part of 
the country from the south-east to the north-west. 
The first striated surface discovered was between 
Parkhill Road and the Dingle, but had been de- 
stroyed by the erection of cottages over the place. 
This surface is 120 feet above the sea, and the 
strata belong to the pebble beds of the Bunter 
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formation. Two-thirds of a mile north the largest 
surface occurs, in the waste ground on the east of 
North Hill Street. It is exposed at the present 
time, exhibiting several hundred square yards of 
ice-planed sandstone, closely covered with fine 
lines and grooves, all perfectly straight and parallel 
with each other, and running in the direction of 
35° W. of N. The surface of the rock at North 
Hill Street is 160 feet above the sea, and the strata 
belong to the pebble beds of the Bunter formation. 
Striated rock had also been found at Kirkdale, 
at Wavretree (in Victoria Park), at Thatto Heath, 
at Oxton, and at Flaybrick Hill. Assuming the 
glaciation of the surface of the rock around Liver- 
pool to have occurred before the submergence of 
the land at the beginning of the glacial period, and 
afterwards covered with boulder clay depositéd by 
icebergs or field ice, some portions (he contended} 
must have been denuded during the subsidence. 
The only alteration in the contour of the land 
seems to have been the reduced elevation of the 
low ranges of the hills which traverse the district 
in the same direction as the ice seems to have done. 

Dr. Ricxerts read a paper descriptive of the 
strata which have been exposed in the cuttings on 
the new railway between Huyton and St. Helen’s. 

Mr. J. Tomson read the ‘ Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Corals of the Mountain Limestone? 

Mr. W. H. Batzey read a ‘ Report on Fossils of 
the Kiltorcan Quarries.’ 

Mr. W. S. MircHett read the ‘ Fourth Report 
of the Committee appointed to investigate the Leaf- 
Beds of the Lower Bagshot series of Hampshire.’ 

‘On the Evidences of Recent Changes of Level 
on the Mediterranean Coast,’ by Mr. G. Maw. 

‘On the Organization and Affinities of the Cala- 
mites of the Coal Measures,’ by Mr. W. C. Wit- 
LIAMSON. 

‘On the History and Afiinities of the British 
Conifers by Mr. W. CARRUTHERS. 


Section D.—BIOLOGY. 


President—Prof. G. Roiieston. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof. Batrour, Dr. Beppo, Dr. J. H. Bennett, G. 
Bentuam, G. Busx, Jonn Evans, Prof. M. Foster, Dr. Hooker, 
Prof. Humpurey, Sir Joun Lussocs, Bart. 

Secretaries—Dr. T. 8. Coppoip, Sepastian Evans, Prof. Lawson, Tuos. 
J. Moore, H. T. Stainton, Rev. H. B. Tristaam, C. Stanmanp 
Wake, E. Ray Langkester. 

Committee—Sir James E. Alexander, H. Buckley, Dr. J. Barker, M. A. 
Bennett, H. B. Brady, Dr. Bickersteth, H. W. Bates, I. Byerley, 
Edwin Birchall, Dr. Boycott, Dr. G. W. Child, Prof. Cleland. Dr. 
Cleghorn, R. O. Cunningham, H. E. Dresser, Dr. Drysdale, P. M. 
Duncan, W. B. Dawkins, H. Denny, Prof. Dickson, R. Dunn, Sir 
Walter Elliott. W. Francis, W. H. Flower, N. Goodman, Col. Grant, 
Dr. Grierson, F. Galton, Rev. Dr. Ginsburg, R. Garner, A. Hamilton, 
Rev. H. H. Higgins, Dr. Heaton, Pr. Jerdon, J. Gwyn Jeffreys, J. 
Kaimes, Dr. King, A. L. Lewis, BE. J. Lowe, Thos. Moore, Dr. Mac- 
alister, R. M'Andrew, Dr. W. C. McIntosh, H. N. Moseley, Prof. 
Alfred Newton, P. O'Callaghan, Mons. Plateau, R. Patterson, Dr. 


. B. W. Richardson, 0. Salvin, Dr. B. Smith, Dr. Pye Smith, J 


Samuelson, S. Sharpe, Prof. Stricker, Dr. J, L. Ste , R. Swinhoe, 


Prof. Traquair, Prof. Wyville Thompson, Prof. Van Beneden, J 
Wyatt, Prof. E. Perceval Wright, A. F. H. Waters, H. Woodward, 
A. R. Wallace. 


THURSDAY. 
Zoology and Botany. 

This department was presided over by Prof. 
Rotixeston, who, in his inaugural address, drew 
attention to the importance, in the interests of 
science, of trained students observing natural his- 
tory, and he especially urged the necessity of local 
observations, field clubs and local museums. Pro- 
ceeding to review the subjects which will be con- 
sidered in the Section, Prof. Rolleston said that one 
of the most important of these subjects, that of 
spontaneous generation, touched upon certain sus- 
ceptibilities lying outside the realm of science. 
He, however, reminded his audience that in the 
sectional discussions they had only to do with the 
scientific arguments bearing upon the questions ; 
and he hoped that the committee would be sup- 
ported by the members in excluding all extraneous 
considerations. Truth being one, all roads leading 
to it would assuredly converge sooner or later. 
Their business was to see that the road with which 
they were particularly concerned was properly laid 
out. In this view he was glad to be able to fortify 
himself by the dictum of Archbishop Whately— 
“The possessor of real faith will be fully convinced 
that whatever suppressed physical fact appears to 
militate against his religion will be proved to be 
natural, or else be reconcilable with his religion.” 
This and other testimonies which he quoted were 
most important; but he must point out what might 
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seem to be a want even in the dicta of such men. 
They had allotted the privilege of error of teaching 
to the utterances of only one of the parties con- 
cerned; they had forgotten the woe which religious 
men and theologians had brought upon the world 
because of the offences which they, with ill-con- 
sidered zeal, had created. They had left something 
unsaid which might be summed up in the homely 
caution, that there may be faults on both sides. 
He trusted that discussion upon the scientific aspects 
of these great questions would not be restrained, 
it being kept in mind that mutual forbearance 
might slacken progress as well as excite mutual 
jealousies. In conclusion, he expressed a hope 
that the Association would adopt some means to 
carry out the suggestions he had made in the 
opening of his address. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Humpurey, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Prof. Rolleston, and a hope 
was expressed that he would permit his address to 
be printed. 

‘On the Osteology of the Chlamydophorus trun- 
catus, by Mr. E. ATKINSON. 

‘On the Marine Mollusca of the Gulf of Suez, in 
February and March, 1869, by Mr. R. M‘AnpREw. 
— The total number of species of mollusca 
obtained by Mr. M‘Andrew in the gulf amounted 
to some 818, of which 619 had been identified or 
described, the remaining 199 being still undeter- 
mined. In the list of named species were 355 not 
previously recorded as inhabiting the Red Sea, and 
of these fifty-three, including three genera, were 
new to science. The dissimilarity between the 
Fauna of the Red Sea and of the Mediterranean, 
which had been frequently remarked, showed, the 
writer said, that a barrier between the seas must 
have existed from very remote times; and this was 
not inconsistent with Prof. Issel’s statement that 
an examination of the geological conditions of the 
isthmus led to the conclusion that the two seas 
were united during the Eocene and Myocene 
periods. 

Dr. W. Tuompson read a ‘Report on some of 
the Echinoderms discovered in the Expedition of 
H.MLS. Porcupine, and Dr. W. C. M‘Intos read 
a ‘Preliminary Report on certain Annelids dredged 
in the same Expedition.’ 


Anatomy and Physiology. 


Prof. M. Foster presided over this Department, 
which met in the Patents Room of the Free 
Library immediately after Prof. Rolleston’s Address, 

‘Report on the Physiological Action of Che- 
mical Organic Agents,’ by Dr. RicHarpsoy.— 
Attention was drawn to the progress that had 
been made in the study and application of nitrate 
of amyl, methylic ether, bichloride of methy- 
line and hydrate of chloral. Dr. Richardson 
then recorded his labours of the past year. 
In this period he has investigated the action of 
several organic compounds, the ethylates of sodium 
and potassium; sulphur, alcohol, or macaptein ; 
sulphide of ethyl, and triethylic ether. The first 
two of this list he had found to be the most active 
caustics known, and it probably would be possible 
to construct from them a caustic which should 
be painless in its operation. The triethylic ether, 
a fragrant etheral substance, was found to be a 
general anesthetic, and to act as such whether 
administered by inhalation or by the mouth. It 
was best administered in the usual way, by inhala- 
tion, and the experience of it, so far as it went, showed 
it to be safe and effective. Lastly, were described 
the effects that arose from exposing the nervous 
expanses to the influence of active organic agents. 
Some of these, the nitrate of amyl for example, 
acted directly through the nervous system inde- 
pendently of the circulation; by other agents, 
sensibility to pain could be destroyed without 
destroying consciousness; and lastly, having ex- 
plained how in the organic series the alteration of 
elementary composition modified the physiological 
action of the representatives of the series, the 
author illustrated how in time the physiologist, 
by continuance of research, with the agents placed 
at his command by the chemist, would be able to 
estimate the actual physiological value of organic 





substances by their chemical composition, and to 
reduce the knowledge of the action of medicinal 
substances to the rules of positive science. 

Dr. TuRNBULL believed that the line of research 
suggested would undoubtedly lead to the most 
important results; and he referred to his own 
researches on the iodides and cyanides of the 
methyl and ethyl series made at the last meeting 
of the Association at Liverpool.—Prof. HumpHrey 
spoke of the great value of the bichloride of methy- 
line which Dr. Richardson had introduced, and also 
of the effect of nitrate of amyl in arresting tetanus. 

Dr. Brown-Sxquarp read two papers—one ‘On 
apparent Transmission of Abnormal Conditions 
due to Accidental Causes,’ and the other ‘On 
various Alterations of Nutrition due to Nervous 
Influence.’—In the course of his remarks, he said 
that the series of experiments he had made upon 
different animals led him to believe that the right 
side of the brain was more important for organic 
life than the left side. Although the two sides of 
the brain were precisely alike when the animals 
were born, by greater development of the activities 
one side came to be quite different from the other. 

Prof. Huxtey said the problem they had now 
to determine was, what effect artificial modifications 
and external conditions had upon living organisms 
—whether they produced changes which, being 
transmitted hereditarily, became the basis of new 
races. Referring to a resolution brought forward 
at a former meeting, which endeavoured to pledge 
the Association to abstain from making grants of 
money to persons engaged in experiments which in- 
volved vivisection, he said they had before them that 
day one of the most experienced physiologists and 
vivisectors of his day, and he had only to ask the 
audience to form their own judgment as to whether 
Mr. Brown-Sequard was likely to inflict one par- 
ticle of pain upon any creature whatever without 
having a plain and definite purpose in view. If 
that question came before the Association again, 
and he hoped it would, he trusted that they would 
recollect that the order of Nature was such that 
certain kinds of truth were only attainable by 
experiments on living animals, and that when they 
might result to the welfare of thousands and thou- 
sands of human beings who might otherwise be 
suffering unimaginable misery, those experiments 
were perfectly justifiable. 


Ethnology and Anthropology. 


Mr. J. Evans presided over this Department, 
which met in the Lecture-room. In his opening 
address he explained what appeared to him to be 
the subjects which properly came within the pro- 
vince of the department, the present condition of 
knowledge of those subjects, and the methods at 
command for increasing that knowledge. One 
main central point—the history of the origin and 
progress of the human race—must, he said, be that 
around which all their thoughts must revolve, 
and towards which all their investigations must be 
directed. The great fact, however, which we could 
not too steadily bear in mind, was, that we of the 
present day—our words and works, and all the 
surroundings of our life—were nearly the last links 
in one long, complicated, though continuous, chain, 
which connected us with our remotest forefathers, 
their language, implements, and associations. 

‘On the Anthropology of Lancashire,’ by Dr. 
Breppor.—The author said that it had been sup- 
posed that the Teutonic character of the inhabitants 
of South Lancashire might date from the occupation 
of Manchester, during the Roman period, by a 
cohort of Frisians. Possibly, the blood of the 
Celtic Britons, here as elsewhere, might have been 
somewhat affected by colonization of this kind 
under Roman auspices, but it seemed more pro- 
bable that the southern part of Lancashire was not 
really Saxonized until the reign of Ethelfrith of 
Northumbria, who made great conquests in this 
direction. Vacant spaces were also gradually filled 
up by the immigration of Mercians from beyond 
the Mersey, but the northern portions of the 
county remained British much longer. Certain 
Scandinavians also found their way into South 
Lancashire, and thus a few local Danish names 








were found, such as Formby; and in Domesda 
Book certain Drenghs appeared as holding lands 
at Warrington, “drengge” being a Scandinavian 
tenure, and the word “ drengh” being still in use 
in Norway. The effect of the Norman Conquest 
on the ethnic elements in Lancashire would pro- 
bably be inconsiderable, though there, as else- 
where, the Anglo-Danish or the Anglo-Norse 
aristocracy might have been more diminished by 
slaughter and emigration than the commonalty, 
whose blood might have had a larger admixture 
of the Celtic element. Since that time no ethno- 
logical change worthy of mention had occurred in 
the northern part of the county, and the physical 
type in that quarter was accordingly pretty distinct. 
The Norwegian element prevailed in it over the 
Kymro-British. The Anglian was weak and the 
Gaelic doubtful. 

Mr. J. A. Picron remarked that they had in the 
Free Library Institution some relics which had 
been taken up, not very long since, of perhaps the 
oldest inhabitants of the district, consisting of 
several cinerary urns, &c. 

‘On the Ottoman Turks,’ by Dr. Beppor. 

‘On the Distribution of the Names of Weapons 
in Pre-historic Times, by Dr. HypE CLarke. 

‘On the Geological Changes which have occurred 
since the First Traces of Man in Europe,’ by Dr. 
P. M. Duncan. 


Section E.—GEOGRAPHY. 
President—Sir Ropericx I. Murcuison, Bart. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir Henry Barkty, Admiral Sir Epwarp Betcuer, 
Sir Henry Rawuiyson, Bart., Francis Gauton, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Joun D. Hay, Bart., Lorp Mriton. 

Secretaries—H. W. Bates, Davin Buxton, Apert J. Morr, 
Cuements R. Markuam. 

Committee—Col. Sir J. E. Alexander, Prof. D. T. Ansted, J. Arrow- 
smith, C. H. Bracebridge, H. A. Bright, Alexander Buchan, G. Camp 
bell, Capt. J. Carmichael, General F. R. C. Chesney, Col. Cracroft, 
W. Hepworth Dixon, Robert Dunn, Sir Walter Elliott, A. G. Find- 
lay, David Forbes, R. N. Fowler, Colonel J. A. Grant, Governor 
Gilpin, Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, Prof. Huxley, Prof. Henry, Captain 
Jansen, Captain Griffith Jenkins, Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, H.H. the 
Rajah of Kolapore, J. K. Laughton, Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., R. H. 
Major, Don Arturo de Marcoartu, Rev. R. Moffat, Lord Neaves, 
Right Hon. Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., Dr. O'Callaghan, Prof. 
Rawlinson, W. Winwood Reade, Viscount Sandon, Earl Stanhope, 
Warington Smyth, Captain Sir John Swinburne, Bart., R. Swinhoe 
Col. Rd. Strachey, J. A. Tinne, J. T. Towson, Charles White, Samuel 
Woods, Edward Whymper. 

THURSDAY. 

The PreEsiDENT, in his opening address, com- 
menced by describing the changes which the Section 
had undergone in the history of the Association. 
It was formerly occupied by Medical Science, and, 
after remaining vacant for some time subsequent 
to the withdrawal of the medical men, was devoted 
in 1851 to the kindred subjects of Geography and 
Ethnology; the separation of these two sciences, a 
change effected two years ago, he thought was to 
be regretted, in so far as it led to the diversion 
from the Section of a class of papers descriptive of 
the native races of distant lands, which could be 
adequately discussed by geographers. The chief 
advances recently made in geographical knowledge 
related to the little-known regions of Eastern and 
Western Turkestan. In the latter country, science 
had benefited by the conquest by the Russians of 
large portions of the Khanats of Khokand and 
Bokhara, and he (the President) thought that it 
would now be generally confessed that the cause 
of civilization and humanity had also been bene- 
fited by these conquests. In Eastern Turkestan the 
principal discoveries had been made by the English 
travellers, Shaw and Hayward, who, proceedin 
indifferently, and on different errands, had crosse 
the passes of the Kuen-lun and reached the great 
cities of Yarkand and Kashgar. Mr. Shaw had 
recently returned to Yarkand, as the associate of 
Mr. Douglas Forsyth in his political mission to the 
Ataligh Ghazee, the new ruler of the country, which 
he had wrested from the domination of the Chinese: 
the mission departed in July last, and good news 
had already been received of its progress. Mr. 
Hayward had proceeded to cross the mountains 
considerably further to the west, by the Gilgit 
Valley, and had already explored a considerable tract 
of this lofty region, previous to crossing the head 
waters of the Oxus to the point which he had been 
commissioned by the Royal Geographical Society 
to investigate, viz. the Pamir Steppe, or, as it is 
called by the neighbouring peoples, from its great 
elevation, Bam-y-dunya, “the upper floor of the 
world.” To his (the President’s) great sorrow, he 
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had to announce that a telegram had recently been 
received from the Viceroy of India conveying the 
news that this intrepid traveller had been murdered 
by the natives of Yassin, whilst on his way to the 
field of his labours.—Referring next to the subject 
of Deep-Sea Soundings, which it was expected 
would be discussed at the present meeting on the 
occasion of a paper by Capt. Sherard Osborn, the 
President cited the previous discoveries of Capt. 
Denham, who sounded to the depth of 7,706 fathoms 
in the South Atlantic, and those of Dr. Wallich, 
to whom belonged the credit of first demonstrating 
the existence of living animals of higher organization 
than Foraminifera at great depths (1,260 fathoms). 
He then mentioned the remarkable researches and 
discoveries of Dr. Carpenter, Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
and Prof. Wyville Thomson, in their investigations 
of the deep-sea, carried on by Government aid in 
1868 and 1869. He demurred, however, to one of the 
conclusions of Dr. Carpenter and Prof. Thomson, to 
the effect that these discoveries invalidated certain 
important conclusions of geologists, and especially to 
their statement that as chalk was still being found 
on the deep-sea bottom and certain chalk animals 
still lived, ‘that it might be said we were still 
living in the Cretacean period.” He maintained 
firmly that the great periods of geology and the 
order of superposition of strata were truths of geo- 
logical science firmly established by observation, and 
were not affected by the recent deep-sea dredgings. 
The discovery of the existence of a few Cretacean 
genera ofanimals in the present sea no more warranted 
the conclusion that we were still in the Cretacean 
period than the continued existence of certain 
Terebratule and the genus Lingula since Silurian 
times authorized us to state that we were still in 
the Silurian epoch. After mentioning Mr. Winwood 
Reade’s recent journey to the source of the Niger, and 
the new views regarding the great atmospheric and 
oceanic currents recently published by Mr. I. K. 
Laughton, the President communicated the latest in- 
telligence he had received concerning the expeditions 
of Sir S. Baker and Dr. Livingstone. Sir Samuel, 
when last he wrote (15th June), was encamped at 
Toofikeeya, on the White Nile, in N. lat. 9° 26’, near 
the mouth of the Bahr Giraffe. He had there 
united all the branches of his expedition, and would 
remain for the rainy season, resuming his journey 
towards the great lakes next November. The letter 
would be read on one of the days of the present 
meeting. With regard to Dr. Livingstone, no direct 
news from him had been received since May 1869, 
but a recent letter from Dr. Kirk, of Zanzibar, dated 
29th of June, conveyed the gratifying intelligence 
that there was no fear of the cholera, which had 
devastated the coast region, having reached the 
district where the Doctor then was, the epidemic 
having extended no further than Unyanyembe. 
Dr. Kirk had moreover said that the road to the 
interior was now clear, and that letters from Living- 
stone, or news of him, would no doubt be brought 
by the Unyamwezi caravans, then daily expected on 
the coast. Stores had been sent to the traveller, 
and, it was hoped, had safely reached him. 

‘Notes on the Site of the Terrestrial Paradise,’ 
by Major-Gen. Sir Henry Rawtinson, K.C.B.— 
In this paper the author propounded, as the result 
of his investigations of Semitic antiquities, and of 
the cuneiform tablets of Babylonia, a new hypo- 
thesis regarding the site of the traditional Garden 
of Eden of the Hebrews. He remarked, in the first 
place, that on examining the early traditions of 
nations, we invariably found the Heaven-land, the 
abode of the Gods, the connecting link between 
divinity and humanity, to lie in that region of the 
earth from which the recording race took its intel- 
lectual origin. In illustration of this, he need only 
to refer to the Olympus of the Greeks and the 
Meru of the Aryans, which latter had three sites, 
according to the habitat of the three branches of 
the Aryan race; the Persians, or Western Aryans, 
placing their Iran-vij in the Paropamisus, while the 
Meru of the Central Aryans was in Pamir, and the 
Eastern about the Sacred Lakes in Thibet, and in 
each of these there were supposed to be four rivers 
flowing from a common centre. There was ground 
then for supposing the Paradise of the Hebrews to 





lie in that region which was the cradle of the nation, 
namely, near Ur of the Chaldees, which the author 
had been able to demonstrate, from cuneiform 
inscriptions, to have been situated on the lower 
Euphrates, at the place now called Mugheir. The 
name of “Hebrew” was also derived from the same 
locality, the zone or belt of alluvial land between 
the river and the tertiary formation having the 
specific title among the Arabian geographers of 
Ibr, or “the bank,” so that [bri was a perfectly 
correct ethnic title for the Abrahamic emigrants. 
Further, the author suggested that Gan-eden, which 
we translate Garden of Eden, was nothing more 
than the Hebrew rendering of one of the old ver- 
nacular names of Babylonia, which was Gan-duni 
(or with the case-ending Gana-duniyas), Gana sig- 
nifying apparently an inclosure, while Duni, or 
Aduni, was one of the earliest gods worshipped 
in the country. Without, however, insisting on 
this identification of the name, he would rely 
mainly on the names and attributes of the four 
rivers which watered the garden, and which were 
evidently intended to furnish an exact geographical 
description of Eden. These rivers, as it is well 
known, were Pison, Gihun, Hiddekal, and Eu- 
phrates. Now the land of Babylonia was con- 
stantly illustrated in the cuneiform inscriptions by 
the names of four rivers, two of which answer to 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, and the other two 
were named the Surrapi and the Uknt. The latter 
two were Assyrian terms, and their Babylonian 
equivalents had not yet been identified. The 
Surrapi seemed, however, to answer partly to the 
Biblical Gihon and the Ukni to the Pison, and 
they represented respectively the left hand, or 
eastern, arm of the Tigris, and the right hand, or 
western, arm of the Euphrates. Regarding the 
Pison, it is said in Genesis “the name of the first 
is Pison, that is it which encompasseth the whole 
land of Havilah, where there is gold; and the gold 
of that land is good; there is bdellium and the 
onyx there.” The name Pisun, coming from the 
Hebrew verb “to disperse,” signifies “the over- 
flow”; and as in all ages there has been an outlet 
to the Euphrates above Babylon, where the flood 
drains off to the south-east, varying exceedingly in 
its course and names, and as Ukni had been shown 
on independent grounds to mean the Onyx, or the 
Onyx River, though probably the term really refers 
to alabaster, quarries of which existed just outside 
the Euphrates alluvium, the author considered 
there was good reason for identifying the stream 
with the Pison of Genesis. Bdellium he considered 
to mean pearls (Bedolat), which were obtained, 
through this direction, from the Persian Gulf. The 
land of Havilah he believed to be the strip of 
sandy desert which skirts the Arabian upland. 
With regard to the Gihun, or the river “which 
encompasseth the whole land of Cush,” his theory 
was, that in very early times the left branch of the 
Euphrates, which left the main river just above 
Babylon, and ran due east to the Tigris, was con- 
sidered to be the same as the left arm of the Tigris 
itself,—that arm being prolonged in the same line 
to the eastward, while the right arm of the Tigris 
was considered to be the true continuation of the 
upper course of the river, following the same 
general direction of south-east. In a rough way, it 
might be said that the left arm of the Euphrates 
thus crossed the Tigris, and formed the Gihun. 
He justified this theory on philological grounds, 
and discussed the whole subject in some detail. 
As to the description of the Gihun as “ encom- 
passing the whole land of Cush,” (which, by a very 
bold guess, our translators had rendered Ethiopia,) 
“Cush,” or “ Kish,” was one of the primitive capi- 
tals of Babylonia, and it gave its name apparently 
to the whole country along the river. Kusiya was 
mentioned in that quarter among the possessions 
of Darius Hystaspes. Various other reasons for 
this identification were adduced. The third river 
offered fewer difficulties, as no one had ever doubted 
that the “ Hiddekal” was the Tigris. The fourth 
river was Perat, or the Euphrates. In the inscrip- 
tions the word is often represented by the sign for 
“water,” in the same way as it is called in Scrip- 
ture “the great river”; but usually the upper river 





has the name of Purat, where we have probably 
a very ancient root, signifying “to abound” or 
“fructify,” common to both the Aryan and Semitic 
tongues; the lower river, below the Pison branch, 
is called in the inscriptions the river of Sippara, 
from the town of that name. 


‘Physical Geography and Races of India,’ by Dr. 
G. CAMPBELL. 


‘Journey into the Interior of Hadramaut,’ by 
M. Werner Monzincer.—The author, after re- 
covering from wounds received in Abyssinia, 
accompanied Capt. Miles on an excursion eastward 
from Aden, towards the interior of Arabia. The 
region traversed abounded in Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions and in other vestiges of remote civilization. 
The travellers went by sea as far as Bir Ali, and 
travelled thence into the interior for a distance of 
about 300 miles, their furthest point being a place 
called Habban, 3,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Their route was laid down by compass 
bearings, and they took barometric observations 
for height. From Bir Ali the country formed a 
plain with a gentle slope inland, nearly covered 
by isolated hills and ridges of sandstone with flat 
tops, all of the same height, about 1,500 feet 
above the plain, and quite destitute of vegetation; 
the very narrow strips of alluvial soil in the ravines, 
not one-tenth of the whole, are alone capable of 
cultivation; but these are generally well cared for, 
and yield three, and even four, crops in the year, 
being irrigated by wells. These patches form a 
number of oases with a dense population and towns 
of several thousand inhabitants. The people culti- 
vate dates, millet, wheat and the Abyssinian grain 
called tef. Water is generally met with, in boring, 
about fifty feet from the surface. Beyond this 
region, and further inland, they came to what 
M. Munzinger called a granitic and metamorphic 
land, with rounded hills bounding several wide 
plains. Here there was more vegetation, with some 
fine trees, and wild hogs, gazelles and herds of 
cattle were met with. The people belonged to 
different races, and the Himyaritic language was 
not entirely lost or forgotten, in spite of 1,200 years 
of Islam. But all spoke Arabic, though in a very 
strange dialect; there was an absence of religious 
feeling and of regular government, and civilization 
was at a very low ebb, the only sign of it being the 
very large houses with several stories, each of them 
a castle in itself. The travellers met with little 
hospitality, but were not actually ill-treated. At 
Ghorab they were near the Desert of El Akhaf, 
described by Wrede, and the Bahr el Saffi, or Sea 
of Saffi, so called from King Saffi, who, in an 
attempt to cross the desert, disappeared with his 
entire army. The desert was described as an 
immense sandy plain, covered with numberless 
undulating hills, which gave it the appearance of 
a moving sea, and as lying 1,000 feet below the 
level of the granitic land. On the desert are white 
patches formed of impalpable powder, into which, 
if a plummet with a sixty-fathom line is thrown, 
the whole slowly disappears. In one of these 
quicksands the ill-omened King Saffi and his host 
found a tomb. The whole region of Hadramaut and 
Yemen is full of curious legends, and abounds in 
geographical and historical questions of the deepest 
interest. The author confessed that the excursion 
of Capt. Miles and himself formed but a small 
contribution to our knowledge of Arabian geogra- 
phy, but hoped it would incite other pase to 
explore this nearly unknown land. 
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THURSDAY. 


The PreEsipEnt, after some general observations 
on the work of the Section, remarked that, though 
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this country had shown a large increase of late 
years in its material wealth, a large part of our 
population were too ignorant or too improvident to 
accumulate the wealth which science placed within 
their reach. This sad state of things he traced ina 
large degree to the mistaken benevolence of the 
rich. Far worse, however, were the mistaken be- 
quests of testators. Almost every small parish 
church in the country had its benefactions, intended 
to perpetuate the memory of the donor amongst the 
population of the parish throughout all time. Plan- 
kets, clothes, or loaves were doled out once or twice 
a year, and were often used as a decoy to keep the 
poor within the bosom of the Church. The Dis- 
senters, where strong enough, retaliated, and com- 
peted for the possession of the poor by their own 
missions. He thought it was well worthy Mr. 
Goschen’s attention whether all these small parish 
charities should not be transferred to the control 
of the guardians of the poor, and distributed in ac- 
cordance with sound principle. The State, which 
undertook the ultimate care of the poor, was bound 
to prevent its own efforts being frustrated. It was 
impossible to avoid the introduction of medical 
charities. No one could propose to abolish hos- 
pitals, or any of the numerous institutions for 
relief of accidental suffering; but there was a 
great difference between accidental suffering and 
ordinary illnesses. Hospitals should not relieve 
slight and ordinary disease without some contribu- 
tion from those benefited. There were many self- 
supporting dispensaries, but the competition of 
free medical charities had to a large extent broken 
them down. He fully admitted that poor-law 
hospitals, for the relief of those who could legally 
demand aid, should be of the very best cha- 
racter. His argument was, that it was a mis- 
chievous doctrine, which led people to be impro- 
vident when young, because they believed the 
public would take care of them when infirm or 
old. He now turned to a subject which must 
come prominently before the Section—the future 
financial policy of the kingdom. We were at 
a most peculiar epoch in our financial history. 
They might hope for a reduction of general expen- 
diture, and all the more immediate needs of society 
—pboards of health, medical officers, public schools, 
reformatories, free education, water supplies, and 
other costly reforms. Before the difficulties of the 
subject became even greater than they now were, 
he thought that the principles of the working of 
local taxation should receive thorough considera- 
tion. As regarded the pressure of taxation, they 
were now able to calculate the proportions of taxa- 
tion paid by different classes of people; and from 
the calculations of Mr. Leone Levi, Mr. Dudley 
Baxter and himself, it was clear that the poorer 
classes, who consumed only moderate quantities of 
tobacco and spirituous liquors, paid about 10 per 
cent. of their income in general and local taxation, 
or about the same as the middle classes—with this 
distinction, that the taxation of the middle classes 
was unavoidable, whereas half the taxation of the 
working classes depended on the quantity of tobacco 
and spirits they consumed. Those families which 
abstained were taxed very lightly, amounting to 
not more than 4 or 5 per cent. of their incomes. 
He referred next to the subject of high mortality 
in towns, and expressed his opinion that the pro- 
bable influence of the poor Irish population in 
raising the death-rate had not been fully considered. 
The great towns which were most unhealthy agreed 
in containing a large proportion of poor Irish, and 
agreed in nothing else that he could discover. The 
death-rate of Dublin was comparatively low, but so 
was the birth-rate, and this led to the inference 
that there was an incomplete registration. The 
approaching Census of 1871 would soon supply t{.em 
with data which would materially assist them in this 
and kindred investigations. It should, if possible, be 
taken throughout the kingdom on a uniform system. 
He commended the cheap and excellent statistics 
published by the Board of Trade, expressed his 
belief that a Government purchase of railways was 
impossible, and he also cautioned the public against 
the belief that there would be any material reduc- 
tion in the rate of payment for telegraphic mes- 








sages. A reduction to sixpence would probably 
inflict a loss on the revenue. 

‘On our Navy,’ by Mr. F. P. Fetitows.— A 
lengthy discussion followed. 

‘On the Duties of the Government of India and 
of the Merchants of England, in promoting Produc- 
tion in India,’ by Mr. G. Campsetu.—The writer 
said that he fully recognized that it was the duty 
of the Government in India, and of the collectors 
and other officers, to promote the productions of 
the soil in India by every means in their power. 
The point to be aimed at was not so much an in- 
crease in the area of production as in the productive 
powers of a given area. In India the Government 
was the great head landlord,: and the collectors 
were the agents of the great state landlord, and 
ought to perform a landlord’s duties. They had 
created native landlords, but to suppose that they 
would perform the duties of a landlord was one of 
the anachronisms which we English were apt to 
cling to in the face of fact. The farmers—the ryots 
—were, in truth, good farmers, but they were all 
on a small and humble scale, and they had not the 
education or information to enable them to adopt 
scientific improvements. He believed it to be 
wholly and absolutely incorrect to represent them 
as too conservative to improve. Show them the 
means of raising better crops, and they would 
readily adopt them. It was, in his opinion, ‘the 
duty of the collector of a district to promote agri- 
cultural improvements in every way in his power. 
All that Government had been able to do was to 
facilitate traffic. The secret of improving our Indian 
cotton cultivation had not been discovered. Govern- 
ment had sent out practical Scotch gardeners, but 
he doubted if they would have any brilliant success. 
In his opinion, Government made a great mistake 
in ceasing to maintain a special College for the edu- 
cation of the Indian civil servants. The present 
examinations were a mistake ; the young men were 
crammed as for a special examination, and had very 
little practical knowledge. He especially referred 
to their ignorance of arithmetic. India, too, was 
too much overridden by the legal system. It was 
not enough to administer India by a rigid system 
of law. The Indian civil servants should be more 
trained for executive government, with a knowledge 
of agriculture. He even hinted at a department of 
agriculture in India. He would also advocate im- 
proved security of tenure in India, especially in the 
new settled districts, many of which were best for 
agriculture, and which would jead to their develop- 
ment. As to the management of the natives, they 
were much more easily led than driven. 

‘On the Impolicy, on Economic Grounds, of 
converting the National Debt into Terminable 
Annuities, by Mr, T. De Mescurn. 
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THURSDAY. 

The Present, in opening the business of the 
Section, said that that day, the 15th of September, 
was the anniversary of a notable event, in which 
Liverpool played a great part forty years ago, the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
an undertaking due in no small measure to the 
high public spirit shown by the Liverpool mer- 
chants. Forty years ago the ways and means of 
communication were so completely crippled that 
the trade of Liverpool would have become, and 
indeed was becoming, paralyzed, had not better 
and speedier and cheaper means of transit been 
created. The accomplishment of that undertaking 
was particularly due to the zeal of one of Liverpool’s 
distinguished citizens, Mr. Henry Booth, who was 
the original secretary of the railway company. The 
energy and scientific knowledge which he brought 
to bear on the subject of railways had contributed 
most materially to the improvement of that engine 





which was now performing such wonders at home 
and abroad. He had to remark, however, that the: 
people of Liverpool had not, in his opinion, shown 
themselves sufficiently grateful to the memory of 
Mr. Henry Booth, in suffering his name to lapse as 
it were from public recollection; but he was glad 
to have been invited toa meeting held in this town 
six months ago, at which a subscription was inau- 
gurated for the raising of a statue to that eminent 
citizen and successful worker in mechanical science, 
The subscription list needed only a little addition 
to complete this desirable object. Liverpool wag 
peculiarly appropriate for this meeting of the 
British Association, for the Association and the 
railway system might be said to have had their 
birth in the same year, both having originated forty 
years ago. He had himself taken a part in laying 
down the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and 
felt a special interest in this anniversary. After 
indicating the principal topics which were likely 
to come under discussion in that Section, the Chair- 
man then referred particularly to the position of 
England in reference to its means and prepared- 
ness for military defence, and as to the efficiency 
or non-efficiency of the military services of England. 
He would probably be disabusing the minds of 
many persons who had supposed that the Govern- 
ment of this country was not prepared, or was not 
alive to the necessity of creating the best means 
of internal communication in the event of war 
or of invasion of the country, when he stated that 
for several years past the military authorities had 
been in constant communication with the chief 
engineers of the country, and had formed delibe- 
rate arrangements by which, in the event of such 
casualty as a military invasion of England, the 
military force of the whole country, say, 100,000 
men, might be brought down upon any given point 
of assault within forty-eight hours. He quoted 
from Mr. Kinglake’s History of the Invasion of the 
Crimea, to show that, under the most favourable 
conditions of landing troops and munitions on an 
enemy’s soil, it took in that case five September 
days to land, unopposed, 26,000 infantry, 1,000 
cavalry, and 60 guns; so that not more than 5,000 
or 6,000 soldiers could be landed in one day, even 
when unopposed. Hence we might feel re-assured 
as to our position in the case of an invasion of 
England. As an old soldier himself, he had, at 
the request of the Government, treated this ques- 
tion, and had demonstrated in the most complete 
manner that, within twelve hours of the alarm of 
invasion at any given point, the rolling stock of 
the railways could be applied for concentrating 
all the military resources of the country upon the 
endangered point. He had stated in Liverpool 
forty-one years ago that the institution of railways 
would have this very result, and it had been prac- 
tically exemplified in the war on the Continent. 
Mr. E. Fuetcuer read the Report of the 
Committee ‘ On Steam-boiler Explosions,’ composed 
of Sir W. Fairbairn, Sir J. Whitworth, J. Penn, 
F. J. Bramwell, H. Mason, S. Rigby, T. Schofield, 
C. F. Beyer, T. Webster, and L. E. Fletcher.—It 
appeared from the Report that an average of 50 
explosions occurred in the year, killing about 75 per- 
sons, and injuring about as many more. Experience 
had confirmed the Committee’s opinion that explo- 
sions were not accidental, that they were not 
mysterious, that they arose from the simplest 
causes, and that they might be prevented by the 
exercise of common knowledge and common care. 
Boilers burst simply from weakness, arising from 
original malconstruction, from defective conditions 
consequent on wear and tear, or from the negligence 
of attendants. Competent inspection was adequate 
to detect the weakness of a boiler in time to pre- 
vent explosion, whether from malconstruction or 
defective condition, while it also tended to stimu- 
late carefulness in attendants. An analysis of the 
causes of 297 explosions occurring from January, 
in 1861, to June, in 1870, showed that 120 explo- 
sions, or 40 per cent., were due to malconstruction 
of the boilers either in the shells’ or fittings; 
88 explosions, or 29 per cent., were due to defec- 
tive condition; 44, or 15 per cent., to the failure 
of the seams of rivets at the bottom of externally- 
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fired boilers; 38, or 13 per cent., to the over-heating 
of the plates; 5, or 2 per cent., to excessive pres- 
sure of steam through the attendants tampering 
with safety valves; 1 occurred to an economizer; 
and 1 to pure accident. Of those explosions due 
to over-heating of the plates, 30 arose from 
shortness of water, 6 from incrustation, 1 from 
the use of boiler compositions, and 1 from a 
doubtful cause. The two leading causes, there- 
fore, were malconstruction and defective condi- 
tion; a small proportion only being due to the 
neglect of attendants. For every explosion due to 
the boiler-minder through neglecting the water 
supply, &c., six were due to the boiler-makers or the 
owner through making or using bad boilers. It was 
clear, therefore, that the adoption of competent 
inspection by every boiler-owner would do much 
to prevent the recurrence of explosions, and to save 
the greater part of the seventy-five lives annually 
sacrificed. Why, then, was so simple a precaution 
not enforced by law.? Coroners’ juries had fre- 
quently recommended compulsory inspection, and 
that view being widely entertained, the committee 
had specially considered various schemes of legisla- 
tion on the subject. A select committee, appointed 
during the last session of Parliament, was now 
investigating the question. It had been proposed 
that the Board of Trade should carry out the in- 
spection, but to that plan the committee pointed 
out many objections, the chief being that it would 
hamper progress in boiler construction. The plan 
of town councils or local authorities carrying out 
the inspection admitted of more elasticity, but it 
would lead to contradictions and absurdities, and a 
boiler which one of these local authorities might 
approve would be condemned by another local au- 
thority. The same objections applied to the plan of 
deputing the work to certain certified parties, such 
as inspection associations, insurance companies, Kc. 
Another plan was to have compulsory inspection 
carried out, not by Government, but by a national 
steam users’ board, composed equally of men of 
commerce (mill-owners, and the like) and men of 
science (engineers, &c.), each to be elected to the 
board for four years. Or district boards of this 
nature might be appointed, with an annual con- 
ference of the deputies. This plan would be inde- 
pendent of direct interference by Government, 
and would leave steam-users to govern, them- 
selves. The committee approved of this plan. 
Another scheme proposed, instead of enforced in- 
spection by law, was that a heavy penalty should 
attach to the owner of a boiler that exploded, to 
induce him to make sure of adequate inspection 
and care, for his own protection; and with this 
provision would be allied the principle of joint- 
stock insurance as applied to inspection. The 
committee thought the effect of a penalty, though 
it would eventually induce most steam-users to 
avail themselves of inspection, would be tardy in 
its operation. On the principle of a commutation of 
risks, the companies adopted little or no preventive 
measures. Insurance companies adopted scales of 
charges proportioned to the risks for boilers accord- 
ing to their classification, ignoring altogether the 
danger to life; and as the charges rose according 
to the pressure of steam, that was a tax on progress, 
Having reviewed these schemes of legislation as to 
explosions, the committee decidedly inclined to the 
plan of enforcing inspection by law, rather than 
indirectly by penalty; and they believed the time 
had arrived when the Government should enforce 
the periodical inspection of all steam-boilers. 

The reading of the Report was followed by a 
paper on the same subject, by Mr. E. B. Marten, 
which had special reference to the incompetency 
of ordinary coroners’ juries to deal with these 
cases; and he advocated compulsory inspection. 

A lengthened discussion ensued, in which Sir 
W. Fartrparry, Dr. Panxuvrst, Mr. T. HawKes- 
LEY, Mr. F. J. BRAMWELL and Sir W. ArMstrona 
took part; Mr. Bramwell expressing his opinion as 
not agreeing with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, that Government should enforce inspection. 

Mr. R. B. GranrHam, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, which has been jointly appointed by this 
Section and the Chemical Section to investigate 


the subject of the “Utilization of Sewage,” read 
the Report, which consisted of a large amount of 
detailed information, which had been collected by 
the Committee from about 200 towns with which 
they had been in communication. The information 
was still, however, incomplete; and the Committee 
would be prepared to carry on their investigations 
if re-appointed, and bring the results of them before 
the Section at a future meeting of the Association. 
—Mr. Hawxestey took exception to many of the 
statements in the Report as inaccurate. 

Mr. J. Smirn (of the firm of Messrs. Vicars & Co.) 
read a paper ‘On Mechanical Stoking.’ 


PROF, TYNDALL’S LECTURE. 


Prof. Tyndall’s lecture ‘On the Scientific Uses 
of the Imagination’ was delivered to a crowded 
audience at the Philharmonic Hall on Friday even- 
ing. The Professor said :—I carried with me to 
the Alps, this year, the burden of this evening’s 
work, I had nothing to bring before you in the 
way of new investigation; and it only remained 
for me to fall back upon residues in the depths of 
consciousness. Save from memory, I had no direct 
aid upon the mountains ; but I took with me, to 
spur up the emotions and to nourish the intellect, 
Goethe's ‘ Farbenlehre’ and the ‘Logic’ of Mr. Alex- 
ander Bain. Fora time Mr. Bain was my principal 
companion. He interested me most when he became 
the mirror of my own condition. Speaking of the 
ebb of intellectual force, which we all from time to 
time experience, Mr. Bain says, “The uncertainty 
where to look for the next opening of discovery 
brings the pain of conflict and the debility of 
indecision.” These words have in them the true 
ring of personal experience. The action of the 
investigator is periodic. He grapples with a sub- 
ject of inquiry, wrestles with it, overcomes it, 
exhausts, it may be, both himself and it for the 
time being. He breathes a space, and then renews 
the struggle in another field. Now, this period of 
halting between two investigations is often a period 
of doubt and discomfort, of gloom and ennui. 
Such was my condition in the Alps; Mr. Bain had 
sketched my mental condition, and it was under 
such circumstances that I had to equip myself for 
the hour and the ordeal that are now come. Pre- 
vious to going to Switzerland, I had been thinking 
much of light and heat, of magnetism and elec- 
tricity, of organic germs, atoms, molecules, spon- 
taneous generation, comets, and skies. With one 
of these I now sought to re-form an alliance, and 
finally the wish grew within me to trace, and to 
enable you to trace, some of the more occult opera- 
tions of light. I wished to show you the hidden 
mechanism of optical action. How, then, are these 
hidden things to be revealed? How are we to lay 
hold of the physical basis of light, since it lies 
entirely without the domain of the senses? We 
are gifted with the power of imagination—Ans- 
chauungsgabe, Einbildungskraft, as the Germans 
call it—and bounded and conditioned by co-operant 
reason, imagination becomes the mightiest instru- 
ment of the physical discoverer. Without this 
power our knowledge of nature would be a mere 
tabulation of co-existences and sequences. We 
should still believe in the succession of day and 
night, of summer and winter; but the soul of force 
would be discharged from the universe, casual 
relations would disappear, and with them that 
science which is now binding the parts of nature 
to an organic whole. Sound is conveyed also 
through air; and without travelling far from 
downright experience, we construct its waves 
in thought, and believe as firmly in their exist- 
ence as in that of the air itself. Having mas- 
tered the mechanism of sound, we desire to know 
also the mechanism of light. Now there is in 
the human intellect a power of expansion which is 
brought into play by the simple brooding upon 
facts. In the case before us, it has manifested 
itself by transplanting into space, for the purposes 
of light, a modified form of the mechanism of 
sound. We know whereon the velocity of sound 
depends. When we lessen the density of a medium 





and preserve its elasticity constant we augment 





the velocity. When we heighten the elasticity and 
keep the density constant we also augment the 
velocity. A small density, therefore, and a great 
elasticity are the two things necessary to rapid 
propagation. Now, light is known to move with 
the velocity of 185,000 miles a second, a velocity 
obtained by boldly diffusing in space a medium of 
the requisite tenuity and elasticity. Let us make 
such a medium our starting-point, endowing it 
with one or two other necessary qualities; let us 
handle it in accordance with strict mechanical laws; 
give to every step of our deduction the surety of 
the syllogism; and see whether the final outcrop 
of the deduction be not the very phenomena of 
light which ordinary knowledge and skilled expe- 
riment reveal. If in all the varieties of these phe- 
nomena this fundamental conception always brings 
us face to face with truth; if no contradictions to 
our deductions be found in external nature; if, 
moreover, it has forced upon our attention pheno- 
mena which no eye had previously seen, and which 
no mind had previously imagined ; if by it we are 
gifted with a power of prescience which has never 
failed when brought to an experimental test ;—such 
a conception must be something more than a mere 
figment of the scientific fancy. In forming it that 
composite and creative unity in which reason and 
imagination are together blent, has led us into a 
world not less real than that of the senses, and of 
which the world of sense itself is the suggestion and 
justification. Far be it from me, however, to wish to 
fix you immovably in this or in any other theoretic 
conception. With all our belief of it, it will be well 
to keep the theory plastic and capable of change. 
You may, moreover, urge that although the pheno- 
mena occur as if the medium existed, the absolute 
demonstration of its existence is still wanting. 
Far be it from me to deny to this reasoning such 
validity as it may fairly claim. Let us endeavour 
by means of analogy to form a fair estimate of its 
force. You believe that in society you are sur- 
rounded by reasonable beings like yourself. What 
is your warrant for this conviction? Simply and 
solely this: your fellow-creatures behave as if 
they were reasonable; the hypothesis—for it is 
nothing more—accounts for the facts. As in the 
case of the ether, beyond the “as if” you cannot go. 
Nay, I should not wonder if a close comparison of 
the data on which both inferences rest caused many 
persons to conclude that the ether had the best of 
it. This universal medium, this light ether, as it 
is called, acts as a vehicle, not as an origin, of 
wave-motion. It receives, but it does not create. 
Whence does it derive the motion it conveys? For 
the most part from luminous bodies. By this motion 
ofa luminous body I mean an intestine motion of 
the atomsor molecules of the luminous body. Follow 
a train of ether waves to their source, remembering 
at the same time that the ether is matter, dense, 
elastic, and capable of motions subject to and 
determined by mechanical laws. The scientific 
imagination demands, as the origin and cause of a 
series of ether waves a particle of vibrating matter 
as definite as that which gives origin to a musical 
sound. Such a particle we name an atom, or a 
molecule. I think the imagination, when focussed 
so as to give definition without penumbral haze, is 
sure to realize this image at last. Turned into their 
equivalents of sensation, the different light-waves 
produce different colours. Red, for example, is 
produced by the largest waves, violet by the 
smallest, while green is produced by a wave of 
intermediate length and amplitude. Separately, 
or mixed in various proportions, the solar waves 
yield all the colours observed in nature and em- 
ployed in art. Collectively, they give us the 
impression of whiteness. Pure unsifted solar light 
is white; and if all the wave constituents of such 
light be reduced in the same proportion, the light, 
though diminished in intensity, will still be white. 
The whiteness of Alpine snow, with the sun 
shining upon it, is barely tolerable to the eye. 
The same snow under an overcast firmament is 
still white. Such a firmament enfeebles the 
light by reflexion; and when we lift ourselves 
above a cloud field, and see, from a proper position, 
the sun shining on the clouds, they appear 
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dazzlingly white. Ordinary clouds divide the solar 
light impinging on them into two parts—a reflected 
part and a transmitted part, in each of which 
the proportions of wave-motion which produce the 
impression-of whiteness are preserved. It will be 
understood that the conditions of whiteness would 
fail if all the waves were diminished equally, or 
by the same absolute quantity. They must be 
reduced proportionately, instead of equally. If, 
by the act of reflexion, the waves of red light are 
split into exact halves, then, to preserve the white 
light, the waves of yellow, orange, green and blue 
must also be split into exact halves. In short, the 
reduction must occur not by absolutely equal quan- 
tities, but by equal fractional parts. In white light 
the preponderance as regards energy of the larger 
over the smaller waves must always be immense. 
Were the case otherwise, the physiological corre- 
lative, blue, of the smaller waves would have the 
upper hand in our sensations. There exists evi- 
dence to show that the light of our firmament is 
reflected light. The light of the firmament comes 
to us across the direction of the solar rays, and 
even against the direction of the solar rays; and 
this lateral and opposing rush of wave-motion can 
only be due to the rebound of the waves from the 
air itself, or from something suspended in the air. 
It is also evident that, unlike the action of ordinary 
clouds, the solar light is not reflected in the pro- 
portions which produce white. The sky is blue, 
which indicates a deficiency on the part of the 
larger waves. In accounting for the colour of the 
sky, the first question suggested by analogy would 
undoubtedly be, is not the air blue? But reason, 
basing itself on observation, asks, in reply, how, 
if the air be blue, can the light of sunrise and 
sunset, which travels through vast distances of air, 
be yellow, orange, or even red? The passage of 
the white solar light through a blue medium could 
by no possibility redden the light. The hypothesis 
of a blue air is untenable. The agent, whatever 
it is, which sends us the light of the sky, exercises 
in so doing a dichroitic action. The light reflected 
is blue, the light transmitted is orange or red. 
A marked distinction is thus exhibited between 
the matter of the sky and that of an ordinary 
cloud, which latter exercises no such dichroitic 
action. By the force of imagination and reason 
combined we may penetrate this mystery also. 
The cloud takes no note of size on the part of the 
waves of ether, but reflects them all alike. It 
exercises no selective action. Now the cause 
of this may be that the cloud particles are so 
large in comparison with the size of the waves 
of ether as to reflect them all indifferently. 
A broad cliff reflects an Atlantic roller as easily 
as a ripple produced by a seabird’s wing; and 
in the presence of large reflecting surfaces, 
the existing differences of magnitude among the 
waves of ether may disappear. But supposing 
the reflecting particles, instead of being very large, 
to be very small in comparison with the size of the 
waves ; in this case, instead of the whole wave 
being fronted and in great part thrown back, a 
small portion only is shivered off. The great mass 
of the wave passes over such a particle without 
reflexion. Scatter then a handful of such minute 
foreign particles in our atmosphere, and set imagi- 
nation to watch their action upon the solar waves. 
Waves of all sizes impinge upon the particles, and 
you see at every collision a portion of the impinging 
wave struck off by reflexion. All the waves of the 
spectrum, from the extreme red to the extreme 
violet, are thus acted upon. But in what proportions 
will the waves be scattered? Remembering that 
the red waves are to the blue much in the relation 
of billows to ripples, let us consider whether those 
extremely small particles are competent to scatter 
all the waves in the same proportion. If they be 
not—and reflection will make it clear that they are 
not—the production of colour must be an incident 
of the scattering. Largeness is a thing of relation ; 
and the smaller the wave, the greater is the relative 
size of any particle on which the wave impinges, 
and the greater also the ratio of the reflected 
portion of the total wave. A pebble placed in the 
way of the ring-ripples produced by our heavy 





raindrops on a tranquil pond will throw back a large 
fraction of the ripple incident upon it, while the 
fractional part of a larger wave thrown back by 
the same pebble might be infinitesimal. Now, we 
have already made it clear to our minds that to 
preserve the solar light white, its constituent pro- 
portions must not be altered; but in the act of 
division performed by these very small particles we 
see that the proportions are altered. An undue 
fraction of the smaller waves is scattered by the 
particles, and, as a consequence, in the scattered 
light, blue will be the predominant colour. The 
other colours of the spectrum must, to some extent, 
be associated with the blue. They are not absent, 
but deficient. We ought, in fact, to have them all, 
but in diminishing proportions, from the violet to 
the red. We have here presented a case to the 
imagination, and, assuming the undulatory theory 
to be a reality, we have fairly reasoned our way to 
the conclusion that were particles, small in com- 
parison to the size of the ether waves, sown in our 
atmosphere, the light scattered by those particles 
would be such as we observe in our azure skies. 
When this light is analyzed, all the colours of 
the spectrum are found ; but they are found in the 
proportions indicated by our conclusion. Let us 
now turn our attention to the light which passes 
unscattered among the particles. By its successive 
collisions with the particles the white light is more 
and more robbed of its shorter waves; it therefore 
loses more than its due proportion of blue, and 
the transmitted light, where short distances are 
involved, will appear yellowish. But as the sun 
sinks towards the horizon the atmospheric distances 
increase, and consequently the number of the 
scattering particles. They abstract in succession 
the violet, the indigo, the blue, and even disturb 
the proportions of green. The transmitted light 
under such circumstances must pass from yellow 
through orangetored. This is what we find in nature. 
The phenomena certainly occur as if our atmo- 
sphere were a medium rendered slightly turbid by 
the mechanical suspension of exceedingly small 
foreign particles.—Proceeding next to mention 
several natural and artificial illustrations of the 
effect of the suspension of infinitely small particles 
in producing an appearance of blueness, Prof. 
Tyndall went on to explain the formation of “ arti- 
ficial skies,” as shown by an experiment described 
by M. Morren, of Marseilles, at the last meeting 
of the Association. Sulphur and oxygen combine 
to form sulphurous acid gas. It is this choking 
gas that is smelt when a sulphur match is burnt in 
air. Two atoms of oxygen and one of sulphur con- 
stitute the molecule of sulphurous acid. Now, it 
has been shown in a number of instances that 
waves of ether issuing from a strong source, such 
as the sun or the electric light, are competent to 
shake asunder the atoms of gaseous molecules. 
Enclosing the substance in a suitable vessel, placing 
it in a dark room, and sending through it a power- 
ful beam of light, we at first see nothing; the 
vessel containing the gas is as empty as a vacuum. 
Soon, however, along the track of the beam a sky- 
blue colour is observed, due to the liberated par- 
ticles of sulphur. For a time the blue grows more 
intense ; it then becomes whitish; and from a 
whitish blue it passes to a more or less perfect 
white. If the action be continued long enough, 
we end by filling the tube with a dense cloud of 
sulphur particles, which, by the application of 
proper means, may be rendered visible. Instead 
of sulphurous acid we might choose from a dozen 
other substances, and produce the same effect with 
any of them. Now, when two vessels are placed 
before you, each containing sky matter, it is pos- 
sible to state with great distinctness which vessel 
contains the largest particles. The eye is very 
sensitive to differences of light, when the organ, 
as here, is in comparative darkness, and when the 
quantities of wave-motions thrown against the 
retina are small. The larger particles declare them- 
selves by the greater whiteness of their scattered 
light. I permitted a beam of light to act upon a 
certain vapour. In two minutes the azure appeared, 
but at the end of fifteen minutes it had not ceased 
to be azure. Here were particles which were 





growing continually for fifteen minutes, and which 
at the end of that time still defied the microscope ; 
what must have been the size of the particles at 
the beginning of their growth? What notion can 
you form of the magnitude of such particles? As 
the distances of stellar space give us simply a 
bewildering sense of vastness without leaving 
any distinct impression on the mind, so the 
magnitudes with which we are here dealing 
impress us with a bewildering sense of small- 
ness. We are dealing with infinitesimals com- 
pared with which the test objects of the micro- 
scope are literally immense. From their pervious- 
ness to stellar light and other considerations Sir 
John Herschel drew some startling conclusions 
regarding the density and weight of comets, 
After his conclusions you will hardly regard as 
monstrous a notion of mine regarding the quantity 
of matter in our sky. Suppose a shell then to 
surround the earth at a height above the surface 
which would place it beyond the grosser matter 
that hangs in the lower regions of the air—say at 
the height of the Matterhorn or Mont Blane. Out- 
side this shell we have the deep blue firmament. 
Let the atmospheric space beyond the shell be 
swept clean, and let the sky-matter be properly 
gathered up—I have sometimes thought that a 
lady’s portmantean would contain it all—I enter- 
tain no doubt that a sky quite as vast as ours, and 
as good in appearance, could be formed from a 
quantity of matter which might be held in the 
hollow of the hand. Small in mass, the vastness 
in point of number of the particles of our sky may 
be inferred from the continuity of its light. It is 
not in broken patches nor at scattered points that 
the heavenly azure is revealed. To the observer on 
the summit of Mont Blanc the blue is as uniform 
and coherent as if it formed the surface of the most 
close-grained solid. Mr. Glaisher will inform you 
that if our hypothetical shell were lifted to twice 
the height of Mont Blanc above the earth’s surface, 
we should still have the azure overhead. Every- 
where through the atmosphere these sky-particles 
are strewn. They fill the Alpine valleys, spread- 
ing like a delicate gauze in front of the slopes of 
pine. They sometimes so swathe the peaks with 
light as to abolish their definitions. What is the 
nature of the particles which shed this light? On 
points of controversy I will not here enter, but I 
may say that De la Rive ascribes the haze of the 
Alps in fine weather to floating organic germs. 
Now, the possible existence of germs in such pro- 
fusion has been held up as an absurdity. It has 
been affirmed that they would darken the air, 
and on the assumed impossibility of the existence 
in the requisite numbers without invasion of the 
solar light a powerful argument has been based 
by believers in spontaneous generation. Similar 
arguments have been used by the opponents of 
the germ theory of epidemic disease, and both par- 
ties have challenged an appeal to the microscope 
and the chemist’s balance to decide the question. 
It cannot be too distinctly borne in mind that 
between’ the microscope limit and the true mole- 
cular limit there is no room for infinite permutations 
and combinations. It is in this region that the 
poles of the atoms are arranged, that tendency is 
given to their powers, so that when these poles and 
powers have free action and proper stimulus in 
a suitable environment, they determine first the 
germ and afterwards the complete organism. It is 
plain that beyond the present outposts of micro- 
scopic inquiry lies an immense field for the exereise 
of the imagination. It is only, however, the privi- 
leged spirits who know how to use their liberty 
without abusing it that are likely to work with any 
profit here. But freedom to them is of paramount 
importance. Mr. Darwin has drawn adventurously 
upon matter in his theory of Pangenesis. According 
to this theory, a germ already microscopic is a 
world of minor germs. Not only is the organism 
as a whole wrapped up in the germ, but every organ 
of the organism has there its special seed. In the 
case of Mr. Darwin, observation, imagination, and 
reason combined have run back with wonderful 
sagacity and success over a certain length of the 
line of biological succession. Guided by analogy, 
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in his ‘Origin of Species,’ he placed at the root 
of life a primordial germ, from which he con- 
ceived the amazing richness and variety of the 
life that now is upon the earth’s surface might 
be deduced. If this were true, it would not be 
final. The human imagination would infallibly 
look behind the germ, and inquire into the his- 
tory of its genesis. Certainty is here hopeless, 
but the materials for an opinion may be attainable. 
From the examination of the solar system, Kant 
and Laplace came to the conclusion that its various 
bodies once formed parts of the same undislocated 
mass; that matter in a nebulous form preceded 
matter in a dense form; that as the ages rolled 
away heat was wasted, condensation followed, 
planets were detached, and that, finally, the chief 
portion of the fiery cloud reached, by self-compres- 
sion, the magnitude and density of our sun; and 
in our day the hypothesis of Kant and Laplace 
receives the independent countenance of spectrum 
analysis. Accepting some such view of the con- 
struction of our system as probable, a desire arises 
to connect the present life of our planet with the 
past. On its first detachment from the central mass, 
life, as we understand it, could hardly be present 
on the earth. How, then, did it come there? Two 
views offer themselves to us. Life was either pre- 
sent potentially in matter when in the nebulous 
form, and was unfolded from it by the way of 
natural development, or it is a principle inserted 
into matter at a later date. With regard to the 
question of time, the views of men have changed 
remarkably in our day and generation; and I must 
say as regards courage also, and a manful willing- 
ness to engage in open contest, with fair weapons, 
a great change has also occurred. The clergy of 
England—at all events the clergy of London 
—have nerve enough to listen to the strongest 
views which any one among us would care 
to utter; and they invite, if they do not chal- 
lenge, men of the most decided opinions to state 
and stand by those opinions in open court.— 
Prof. Tyndall here mentioned Prof. Huxley’s lec- 
ture at Zion College, and the manner in which it 
was received by the audience. He then continued: 
The gist of our present inquiry regarding the in- 
troduction of life is this—Does it belong to what 
we call matter, or is it an independent principle 
inserted into matter at some suitable epoch—say 
when the physical conditions became such as to 
permit of the development of life? Let us put the 
question with all the reverence due to a faith and 
culture in which we all were cradled—a faith and 
culture, moreover, which are the undeniable his- 
toric antecedents of our present enlightenment. 
There are the strongest grounds for believing that 
during a certain period of its history the earth was 
not, nor was it fit to be, the theatre of life. Whether 
this was ever a nebulous period, or merely a molten 
period, does not much matter; and if we revert to 
the nebulous condition, it is because the proba- 
bilities are really on its side. Our question is this, 
Did creative energy pause until the nebulous matter 
had condensed, until the earth had been detached, 
until the solar fire had so far withdrawn from the 
earth’s vicinity as to permit a crust to gather round 
the planet? Did it wait until the air was isolated, 
until the seas were formed, until evaporation, con- 
densation, and the descent of rain had begun, until 
the eroding forces of the atmosphere had weathered 
and decomposed the molten rocks so as to form 
soils, until the sun’s rays had become so tempered 
by distance and by waste as to be chemically fit 
for the decompositions necessary to vegetable life ? 
Having waited through those zeons until the proper 
conditions had set in, did it send the fiat forth, 
‘Let Life be’? These questions define a hypothesis 
not without its difficulties, but the dignity of which 
was demonstrated by the nobleness of the men 
whom it sustained. However the convictions of 
individuals here and there may be influenced, the 
process must be slow which commends the rival 
hypothesis of natural evolution to the public mind. 
For what are the core and essence of this hypo- 
thesis? Strip it naked, and you stand face to face 
with the notion that not alone the more ignoble 
forms of animalcular or animal life, not alone the 





nobler forms of the horse and lion, not alone the 
exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the human 
body, but that the human mind itself—emotion, 
intellect, will, and all their phenomena—were once 
latent in a fiery cloud. Surely the mere state- 
ment of such a notion is more than a refutation. 
I do not think that any holder of the evolution 
hypothesis would say that I overstate it or over- 
strain it in any way. I merely strip it of all 
vagueness, and bring before you, unclothed and 
unvarnished, the notions by which it must stand or 
fall. Surely these notions represent an absurdity 
too monstrous to be entertained by any sane 
mind. Let us, however, give them fair play. 
Why are these notions absurd, and why should 
sanity reject them? The law of relativity, which 
plays so important a part in modern philosophy, 
may find its application here. These evolution 
notions are absurd, monstrous, and fit only for the 
intellectual gibbet in relation to theideas concerning 
matter which were drilled into us when young. 
Spirit and matter have ever been presented to us 
in the rudest contrast; the one as all-noble, the 
other as all-vile. But is this correct? Does it 
represent what our mightiest spiritual teacher 
would call the Eternal Fact of the Universe ? Upon 
the answer to this question all depends. Supposing, 
instead of having the foregoing antithesis of spiritand 
matter presented to our youthful minds, we had 
been taught to regard them as equally worthy and 
equally wonderful ; to consider them, in fact, as 
two opposite faces of the self-same mystery. Sup- 
posing that in youth we had been impregnated 
with the notion of the poet Goethe, instead of the 
notion of the poet Young, looking at matter, not 
as brute matter, but as “ the living garment of God,” 
do you not think that under these altered circum- 
stances the Law of Relativity might have had an 
outcome different from its present one? Without 
this total revolution of the notions now prevalent, 
the evolution hypothesis must stand condemned ; 
but in many profoundly thoughtful minds such 
a revolution has already occurred. They degrade 
neither member of the mysterious duality referred 
to; but they exalt one of them from its abasement, 
and repeal the divorce hitherto existing between 
both. In substance, if not in words, their position 
as regards spirit and matter is—“ What God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder.” I have 
thus led you to the outer rim of speculative science, 
and have tried to state that which I considered 
ought in fairness to be outspoken. I do not think 
this evolution hypothesis is to be flouted away con- 
temptuously. I do not think it is to be denounced as 
wicked. Fear not the evolution hypothesis. “Ifit be 
of God, ye cannot overthrow it; if it be of man, it 
will come to nought.” Trust me, its existence as a 
hypothesis in the mind is quite compatible with 
the simultaneous existence of all those virtues to 
which the term “Christian” has been applied. It 
does not solve—it does not profess to solve—the 
ultimate mystery of this universe. It leaves that 
mystery untouched. At bottom, it does nothing 
more than “transpose the conception of life’s origin 
to an indefinitely distant past.” Even granting 
the nebula and its potential life, the question, 
“whence came they?” would still remain to baffle 
and bewilder us. Those who hold the doctrine of 
Evolution are by no means ignorant of the uncer- 
tainty of their data, and they yield no more to it 
than a provisional assent. They regard the nebular 
hypothesis as probable, and, in the absence of any 
evidence to prove the act illegal, they extend the 
method of Nature from the present into the past. 
Within the long range of physical inquiry, they 
have never discerned in nature the insertion of 
caprice. Having thus determined the elements of 
their curve in this world of observation and ex- 
periment, they prolong that curve into an ante- 
cedent world, and accept as probable the unbroken 
sequence of development from the nebula to the 
present time. You never hear the really philo- 
sophical defenders of the doctrine of Uniformity 
speaking of impossibilities in nature. Their busi- 
ness is not with the possible, but the actual—not 
with a world that might be, but with a world that 
is. This they explore with a courage not unmixed 





with reverence, and according to methods which, 
like the quality of a tree, are tested by their fruits. 
They know that questions offer themselves to 
thought which science, as now prosecuted, has 
not even the tendency to solve. They keep such 
questions open, and will not tolerate any unlawful 
limitation of the horizon of their souls. They have 
as little fellowship with the Atheist who says there 
is no God, as with the Theist who professes to know 
the mind of God. “Two things,” said Immanuel 
Kant, “fill me with awe—the starry heavens and 
the sense of moral responsibility in man.” And 
in his hours of health and strength and sanity, 
when the stroke of action has ceased and the pause 
of reflection has set in, the scientific investigator 
finds himself overshadowed by the self-same awe. 
Breaking contact with the hampering details of 
earth, it associates him with a power which gives 
fullness and tone to his existence, but which he 
can neither analyze nor comprehend. 








THE NORTH GERMAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Amip news of battles, sieges and painful diplo- 
macy, the return of the North German Exploring 
Expedition to Bremen will scarcely be noticed ; 
and yet its labours have involved conflict with 
danger and heroic endurance which command 
admiration, and remind us of the touching narra- 
tives of polar adventure written by English pioneers 
of Arctic discovery two hundred years ago. In 
May of last year the steamer Germania, with the 
schooner Hansa as tender, sailed to explore the 
Arctic Sea, and push as far as possible towards 
the Pole. The Germania, having parted company, 
wintered in lat. 74° N., on the coast of East Green- 
land, and sent out sledge parties which travelled 
up the coast to 77° N., from which it will be 
understood that an important addition to our 
geographical knowledge has been made. The ship 
has recently returned to Bremen, all well. 

Thesame good fortune has not attended the Hansa. 
After parting company as above mentioned, she 
was steered to the northwards in pursuance of 
instructions, and in endeavouring to force a pas- 
sage through the ice became beset, and on the 
19th of September was completely frozen in, in 
lat. 73° 6 N., long. 19° 18° W. This was the 
beginning of tribulation. The ice accumulated 
about the vessel, and nipped her so severely that 
in October she sank. Provisions, cordage, with 
other stores, and the boats, had previously been 
taken out and stacked on the huge floe to which 
the crew, fourteen persons in all, had escaped. 
There they built themselves a house with lumps 
of coal, planks and sails, and so passed the winter; 
trusting to the southerly drift on which the Arctic 
ice is slowly borne. They were about twenty 
miles from the shore ; bears and foxes visited them ; 
regular watches and discipline were maintained; 
and by the end of December they had drifted 
down to 68°. A few days later, in storm and 
mist, the floe broke up; their house was destroyed; 
escape seemed hopeless: five nights they passed 
in the boats awaiting the final destruction of the 
floe, which, from some miles in circumference, had 
been reduced to about 200 paces. The southerly 
drift continued. On the 7th of May of the present 
year, they were down to 61° 12’: Cape Farewell 
could not be far distant; they took to the boats, 
and, on half rations, battled a way through and 
over the ice to the shore. On the 13th of June 
they entered a bay, and found themselves at the 
Friedrichsthal mission station; and their long and 
perilous voyage came to anend. The Eskimos of . 
the place were amazed that any one survived such 
a weary drift upon a field of ice. From the mission 
station the adventurers went on to Julianshaab, 
whence they got a passage to Copenhagen, and 
landed in that port on the 1st of September. 

Among this brave party were Dr. Gustav Laube, 
of the University of Vienna, and Dr. Buchholz, of 
the University of Greifswalde, who were attached 
to the expedition for scientific purposes. The 
Committee of Management have resolved that a 
sketch of the adventurous voyage shall be forthwith 
published in Petermann’s Muttheilungen, to be 
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speedily followed by a separate narrative, with 
illustrations, and ultimately by the scientific 
reports, in which our knowledge of meteorology 
and of ocean currents will be much increased. 








Science Gossip. 


NotwitTHsTANDING a statement in a contempo-- 


rary, implying that the health of the President of 
the Royal Society “is such that he is likely to 
demand relief from the pressure of (official) duties,” 
we are happy to be able to report, on the best 
authority, that, on the contrary, Sir Edward Sabine 
is in excellent health. 

Amone Messrs. Churchill’s announcements for 
the coming season are, a fifth edition of Sir 
W. Fergusson’s ‘System of Practical Surgery,’— 
*A Manual of the Practice of Surgery,’ by T. 
Bryant,—‘ The Science and Practice of Surgery,’ 
by F. J. Gant,—‘ Contributions to the Science and 
Practice of Surgery,’ by T. 8. Wells, and ‘ Ovario- 
tomy,’ by the same author,—‘ A Practical Treatise 
on the Diseases of Women, by R. Barnes, M.D.,— 
‘A Laboratory Text-Book of Practical Chemistry, 
or Introduction to Qualitative Analysis, by W. G. 
Valentin,—The first volume of the ‘St. Thomas’s 
Hospital Reports,’ and of the ‘ Manchester Medical 
and Surgical Reports,—‘ An Atlas of Ophthalmo- 
scopy, composed of twelve Chromo-lithographic 
Plates drawn from Nature, with an Explanatory 
Text,’ by Dr. R. Liebreich (English edition), — 
‘The Medical Works of Francisco Lopez de Viila- 
lobos, with Biegraphy, &c., by G. Gaskoin,—‘ On 
Deformities,” by B. E. Brodhurst,—and ‘On the 
Etiology and Prevalence of Diseases of the Heart 
among Soldiers, by A. B. R. Myers. The last is the 
“ Alexander” Prize Essay on the disease to which 
the “pack” renders soldiers so liable. 









Tue following illustration, says Prof. Henry, of 
the vibratory movement of matter is attested by 
Prof. Horsford, of the United States. The top 
of the high tower which constitutes the Bun 
Hill monument inclines towards the west in th 
morning, to the north at midday, and towards the 
east’ in the afternoon. These movements are due 
to the expanding influence of the Sun, as it warms, 
in succession, the different sides of the structure. 
A similar but more marked effect is produced on 
the dome of the Capitol at Washington, as indi 
cated by the apparent motion of the bob of a long 
plumb-line, fastened to the under side of the roof 
of the rotunda and extending to the pavement 
beneath. This:bob describes daily an ellipsoidal 
curve, of which the longer diameter is four or five 
inches in length. By molecular actions of this kind, 
time, the slow but sure destroyer, levels with the 
ground the loftiest monuments of human pride. 





A sHort but interesting paper of ‘Observations 
on the Electric Resonance of Mountains,’ by Heuri 
de Saussure, appears translated in the last Report 
of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Some time ago the Russian chemist, Jacoby, 
obtained by means of the electric current what was 
believed to be absolutely pure iron. But 
investigations of Klein have lately shown that this 
substance contains large quantities of hydrogen. 


some 


Stanor Antonio Grimatpi has published at 
Sassari a short but interesting paper of observations 
on the ‘Decomposizione dell’ acido silicico per 
mezzo delle foglie e della luce solare.’ 

Dr. K. A. von STEINHEIL, the celebrated German 
telegraphist, died at Munich on the 14th inst. 

Dr. S. G. Burmeister, the Director of the 
Museum of Natural History at Buenos Ayres, has 
narrowly escaped being killed by one of his ser- 
vants, who attempted to avenge a supposed wrong. 


Dr. BEKE writes to us to protest against a state- | 


ment made in an article by Mr. Porter, in the new 
edition of Kitto’s ‘Cyclopadia of Biblical Litera- 
ture’ Mr. Porter states that Dr. Beke “stands 
alone” in his view of the position of Haran, &c.: 
a statement similar to that made by Mr. Porter in 
the ‘Handbook for Syria.’ Dr. Beke considers 
himself to have shown (Athen. No. 2234) that he 





does not stand alone, and hopes the assertion will 
not be repeated in future editions of the ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia.’ 

THE Revue des Cours Scientifiques has completed 
its seventh year. 








FINE ARTS 


wee 
GUSTAVE DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 
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BRITISH ARCH-ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue morning of Tuesday (Sept. 6) was devoted 
to a detailed examination of the interior of the 
Cathedral, through which the visitors were con- 
ducted by Gordon M. Hills, Esq., the Treasurer of 
the Association, who dwelt with great minuteness 
on the architectural history of the building, and on 
its characteristic features. Service was held in the 
Cathedral, and, immediately on its conclusion, the 
archeologists, many of which had attended it, pro- 
ceeded to the inspection of the building, beginning 
by the exterior. Mr. Hills pointed out that while 
the interior of the Cathedral was principally 
Norman, there was very little Norman work on 
the exterior; and he called especial attention to the 
Chapter House. This building was usually either 
a hexagon or an octagon, but in this instance it has 
ten sides, and it was the only chapter-house of this 
form that he had ever seen. Near the Chapter 
House are the remains of a building which had 
been destroyed early in the last century, for the 
improvement of the palace, and of which one wall 
now remained. This wall, Mr. Hills said, had 
belonged to an early Norman church, which for- 
merly stood there. In the interior, Mr. Hills called 
especial attention to the North Transept, which is 
called after the name of Bishop Cantalupe, erro- 
neously, according to him, as there was sufficient 





evidence that the building was completed before 
histime. He ascribed it to Bishop Aquablanca, in 
the reign of Henry the Third. He believed that 
he monument which stands in this transept, and 


t 

has been considered to be the shrine of Cantalupe, 
did not belong to that prelate—Mr. Hills was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. W. Boutell, who gave an elaborate 
description of the monuments in the Cathedral. 
He held that the monument just alluded to was 
correctly regarded as the shrine of Cantalupe, but 
that it had been removed from one place in the 
cathedral several times, and may have undergone 
some changes in this removal. Mr. Hills had 
adduced the armed figures on the tomb as proof 
that it could not be the monument of an eccle- 
siastic, but Mr. Boutell gave reasons for believing 
that such figures were introduced upon the tombs 
of ecclesiastics, and therefore that the objection 
was not well founded. The monument, he said, 
was evidently the work of French artists, with 
whom the introduction of armed figures on such 
not uncommon. They might pro- 
bably be intended to represent guards who watched 
at the sepulchre. The other monuments of the 
Cathedral were then visited in succession, and Mr. 
Boutell described and explained them with great 
ability. In the course of the examination the Rev. 
T. F. Havergall made some remarks and told some 
interesting incidents relating to them. During the 
time of the restoration of the Cathedral, the tomb 
of Bishop Swinfield had to be opened, and inside 
was found that prelate’s pastoral staff in a perfect 
state of preservation. It has since been kept in 
the care of the Dean and Chapter. The body of 
Bishop Ironside had been buried in a church in 
London, but this church had been demolished, and 
the body was transferred in 1867 to the Cathedral 
at Hereford, and deposited there. 

In the afternoon of the same day, after a luncheon 
at the Green Dragon, in Hereford, the archzeologists 
proceeded on their first excursion to the village 
of Kenchester, some five or six miles from Hereford. 
Kenchester is, no doubt, the site of a Roman town, 
or station, from the numerous Roman antiquities 
which have been discovered on different parts of 
the site; and a comparison with the early itinera- 


occasions Was 








ries leaves no doubt of its being the one which the 
Romans called Magna, or Magna Castra, no doubt 
from its magnitude and importance.— Mr. Thomas 
Wright made some remarks upon the site of Marna 
and described its appearance some years ago, when 
he first visited it. Some fragments of the walls 
were then standing above ground, which he briefly 
described, but they had disappeared. He had 
no doubt the excavations, which might here be 
made at no great expense, would result in very 
interesting discoveries, and that they would expose 
to view the general plan of the ancient town.—The 
Rey. Prebendary Scarf made some further obserya- 
tions on this interesting site, and strongly urged 
that the excavations suggested by Mr. Wricht 
should be undertaken. a 

The excursionists next proceeded to Credenhill 
an eminence which overlooks the site of Macna, 
and the brow of which is crowned by ancient en. 
trenchments. Here Mr. W. H. Black introduced 
some theories of his own on the Roman system of 
measuring land, in explanation of the ancient 
works on this hill. The party proceeded thence to 
Credenhill Court, where refreshments were pro- 
vided for them by the kindness of Mr. and Mrs, 
Herbert. A paper ‘On the Entrenchments of Cre- 
denhill’ had been prepared by Mr. Flavell Ed- 
munds, and was read on the spot by Mr. Hills, 

After the return of the archeologists to Hereford, 
an evening meeting was held at_the room in the 
Green Dragon Hotel allotted to the business of the 
meeting, and several papers were read. In the 
absence of the President, Mr. George Godwin 
occupied: the chair, and he and Mr. Roberts cave 
an account of the excursions and other proceedings 
of the day, and strongly recommended the proposal 
to excavate at Kenchester, on the site of the Roman 
Magna. Mr. Black entered into a long develop- 
ment of his views on the Roman system of mea- 
suring land. This led to considerable discussion, 
in which Mr. Scarf and others took part, and 
expressed their difficulties in accepting Mr. Black’s 
views. Some discussion also arose in regard to the 
supposed shrine of St. Cantalupe in the Cathedral, 
and the opinion seemed to be adopted that it was 
not a monument of that bishop at all. Mr. Haver- 
gall urged that it had borne this name for at least 
six centuries ; but he added, that the north aisle 
had not been called the Cantalupe aisle until com- 
paratively late years, 

On Wednesday, September 7, the archeologists 
proceeded on their second excursion, the object of 
which was Kilpeck Church, a very remarkable, 
though not large, building of the twelfth century, 
which was described by Mr. Thomas Blashill. This 
church, believed to have been built about the year 
1134, is especially remarkable for its sculptures, 
the peculiarities of which were explained by Mr. 
Blashill. 

From Kilpeck the party proceeded to the Abbey 
Close, beautifully situated in a valley in the moun- 
tains known as the Golden-Valley. Here Mr. T. 
Jones, the honorary photographer of the British 
Archeological Association, made an excellent and 
beautiful photograph of the fine mass of buildings 
of the abbey which now remain, with the body of 
archeologists grouped-in the foreground. Mr. Jones 
is a very talented and successful photographer, 
having establishments at Ludlow and Hereford. 
Luncheon was provided at the Scudamore Arms, at 
Pontrilas, and the next place visited was Rowlstone, 
remarkable also for its church of the middle of the 
twelfth century, or perhaps a little earlier. It was 
described by Mr. Blashill, who remarked its resem- 
blance in some of its characteristics to the Here- 
fordshire churches of Kilpeck and Shobden, espe- 
cially in its style of sculpture. 

From Rowlstone the party proceeded to the 
interesting church and castle of Grosmont. The 
architectural features of the former, which also was 
an interesting building of the twelfth century, were 
described by Mr. Roberts. In this church was a 
very large sculptured figure, in a recumbent posi- 
tion, said by tradition to represent an Earl of Lan- 
caster, and judged by Mr. Roberts to be a work of 
the reign of King John. Here refreshments were 
offered to the visitors by the Rey. Mr, Twy ning and 
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Mrs. Twyning. Grosmont Castle, which was next 
visited, is not a fortress of large dimensions, but 
consists of a court, surrounded by a wall and towers. 
It was described by Mr. Roberts, who gave a sketch 
of its history. 

On the evening of this day, Wednesday, the 
Bishop gave a con versazione to the Association at 
the Palace, and the Rev. W. L. Beavan exhibited 
and described the celebrated early Map of the 
World, preserved in Hereford Cathedral. M. 
@Avezac, the well-known French scholar, has 
shown good reasons for ascribing this map to the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century, but Mr. 
Beavan contends that it belongs to a rather earlier 
date. Its author was Richard de Haldingham, 
whose name is found as an ecclesiastic of Hereford 
Cuthedral towards the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, who no doubt lived for some years into the 
fourteenth. This map is one of the most remark- 
able monuments of its kind now known to exist. 

After Mr. Beavan had concluded, Mr. H. F. Holt, 
so well known by his discoveries relating to the 
history of the painted glass in the windows of Fair- 
ford Church, read a paper ‘On the Ecclesiastical 
Statesmen of Hereford.’ On Thursday, Leominster 
was visited, and its fine old church was described 
by Mr. Roberts. It has recently been partly re- 
stored by Mr. Gilbert Scott. It displays a succession 
of architectural styles, beginning with Norman. 
Leominster was formerly celebrated for its interest- 
ing old market-hall, a fine building of half-timber 
work of the sixteenth century, which stood in the 
centre of the town, but it has been recently taken 
down and rebuilt as a private residence in another 
part of the town. The ancient Cucking-stool was, 
till recently, kept in the church, but on the present 
occasion it was stated to have been given into the 
custody of the borough police. The members of 
the Archeological Association expressed a rather 
earnest desire that this curious instrument should 
be preserved. The next place visited was Monk- 
laud, where the visitors were entertained at luncheon 
by the Rev. Sir Henry Baker, Bart., the vicar. Sir 
Henry read a paper on his own church, and de- 
scribed the alterations which it had experienced. 
From thence they proceeded to Stratford Bury, 
where there was a small church presenting features 
of some interest, but in a very neglected condition. 
It was described by Mr. Kempson. It contained 
two very remarkable effigies of knights, which fur- 
nished the subject of a lecture by Mr. Boutell. 
They next proceeded to Dilwyn, which also pos- 
sesses a fine church, which was described by Dr. 
Heather, the incumbent. The interior had been 
recently restored. 

Weobley was next visited. It is an especially 
pretty town, remarkable for its numerous fine old 
half-timber houses, and the beautiful manner in 
which they are grouped, so that they form a series 
of pictures. The Rev. H. W. Phillott read a paper 
on the church, which is a fine building, Norman, 
Early English, and Decorated. Some of the windows 
are especially elegant. Mr. Boutell lectured upon 
the rather numerous sepulchral monuments in the 
interior. The site of the old Castle was visited, but 
the building has long disappeared. At the evening 
meeting on this day, the Rev. Canon Jebb read a 
p per ‘Onthe History and Connexion of Alphabets,’ 
and Mr. Black gave an account of historic records 
in the archives of Hereford. 

Friday was devoted to a visit to the beautiful 
scenery of Llanthony, and to the remains of its 
Abbey, one of the most celebrated monuments of 
this part of the Border. The extreme beauty of the 
country gave a charm to this excursion perhaps 
exceeding that of any of the others. 

At the evening meeting, the President read a 
very pleasant and elegant paper ‘ On the Antiquities 
of Rome; Mr. Severn Walker, a paper ‘On the 
Detached Belfries of Herefordshire; and Mr, 
Edward Levien, ‘On the Hereford Missal,’ in the 
British Museum. 

On Saturday the archeologists visited Ross, 
and proceeded thence to the site of the Roman 
town of Uriconium, at Weston-under-Penyard. 
Mr. Thomas Wright here made some remarks. He 
stated how the district now called Wales was of 





especial importance to the Romans on account’ of 
its mines, and that we might expect to find Roman 
towns on our Border. The northern and middle 
parts produced in very considerable quantity lead 
and zine and copper, and to the trade in these 
metals in a great measure we, no doubt, owed the 
great city of Uriconium (at Wroxeter in Shropshire), 
which has been so extensively laid open, and with 
such interesting results. In the southern parts of 
Wales and the Border, and especially in the country 
extending -into the Forest of Dean, iron was 
abundant, and to it,no doubt, we owe the town of 
Magna, already spoken of, and that of Uriconium, 
the site now visited. The ground at Uriconium 
was filled with the scorize from the Roman smelting- 
furnaces. Peterstow Church was next visited, and 
an account of it given by its incumbent, the Rev. 
Canon Jebb. The visitors proceeded thence to the 
interesting old house, called Gillow Manor ; and 
they were afterwards received at Harewood House, 
by the President, who gave them an excellent 
luncheon, and conducted them over his extensive 


_ park, celebrated for its noble trees, many of them 


the finest examples known. 

In the evening, after the return from Harewood, 
a meeting was held in Hereford, at the Green 
Dragon rooms, at which papers were read by Mr. 
James Davies, ‘On the Statutes affecting the 
Marches of Wales,” and Mr. H. F. Holt, ‘On the 
Iconography of the Virgin Mary as the Black 
Virgin’ The Meeting of the Archeological 
Association at Hereford was then finally concluded ; 
and on the Monday the members had nearly all 
left the city, apparently well satisfied with the 
success of the meeting. 








Fine-Art Gassip. 


One of the most curious esthetic tendencies of 
the British mind is observable in the ever-recurring 
desire for what are called “ pairs ” of statues, orna- 
ments for chimney-pieces, and even pictures: as 
to the last, the taste for duplication is sometimes 
carried so far as to be applied to picture-frames. 
Every one must have noticed, in old-fashioned car- 
pentry, false doors set up merely to “match” true 
ones. One of the latest manifestations of this not 
very elevated order of taste appeared when it was 
determined to “match” the equestrian statue of 
Prince Albert, to which, for no clearly understood 
reason, a place on one side of the front of St. 
George’s Hall at Liverpool was appropriated. This 
“matching” has now been completed by the exe- 
cution, by Mr. Thornycroft, of an equestrian statue 
of the Queen, and its erection on “ the other” side 
of the front of St. George’s Hall. 


Tue Council of the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute have just accepted the invitation of the Cor- 
poration of Cardiff to hold the Annual Meeting for 
1871 in that town. The Marquis of Bute will 
preside on the occasion. 


ARTISTIC societies sometimes in their courses of 
action move, like other bodies, from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, and vice versd. No clearer proof 
of one or the other of these modes of acting has 
been observed than appears in the double elections 
which were recently made by the Antwerp Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts. This body elected Sir E. 
Landseer to its membership in the place of Over- 
beck. Than this no one could have anticipated a 
more complete antithesis; a greater anti-climax 
has, nevertheless, been effected by the same society 
in electing, at the same time, M. Dyckmans, a 
popular artist of sentimental pictures, in the place 
of that learned and powerful artist, Baron Leys. 


Tue barbarism which effected the destruction 
of artistic and literary monuments at Strasburg 
and Toul has induced a protest from the five classes 
of the Institute of France, in view of the probable 
bombardment of the monuments, libraries and 
museums of Paris. This protest is addressed to 
every academy in the world,and invites the adhesion 
of those bodies. 


A staTvuE of Mr. Gladstone has been placed in 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, in one of the niches 





at the side of the centre door on the east wall of 
the building, opposed to the statue of the Earl of 
Derby. This figure was unveiled with considerable 
ceremony on the 14th instant; it is the work of 
Mr. A. Acton, and represents Mr. Gladstone stand- 
ing, holding a scroll in one hand, and having his 
other hand placed on his chest: the figure is 
draped in the official robes of the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer. 


Tue King of the Belgians has presented to the 
Lord Mayor of London, for the City, a large pic- 
ture, by M. F. Stroobant, of the Hétel de Ville, at 
Brussels. A picture of the old palace, or rather, 
We suppose, of so much as is left of it, at Lidge, 
was presented by the same hands to the ex-Lord 
Mayor. The apparent satire of the last act was, of 
course, only apparent. 


M. Svosopa, the historical painter, has died at 
Vienna. 








MUSIC 


ei 
M. GOUNOD’s ‘COLOMBE.’ 


THe operas of M. Gounod which have been 
produced in this country are ‘ Saffo,’ ‘Faust,’ the 
*‘Médecin malgré Lui, and ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ His 
works not yet heard here are ‘La Nonne Sanglante,’ 
‘Philemon et Baucis,’ ‘La Reine de Saba,’ and ‘ La 
Colombe.’ An English adaptation of the last-men- 
tioned production was brought out at the Crystal 
Palace last Tuesday,—it may be presumed without 
the sanction of the composer, who never attached 
any great importance to his ‘ Dove,’ although it con- 
tains much charming writing. It was written in one 
act for Madame Miolan-Carvalho, Mdlle. Faivre, M. 
Roger, and M. Balanqué, and was first represented 
at Baden-Baden, in August, 1860. Pressed to 
produce ‘La Colombe,’ at the Salle Favart, in 
Paris, M. Gounod made some additions, and, as 
a two-act opera, it was brought out at the 
Théatre Impérial de Opéra Comique, in June, 
1866. MM. Jules Barbier and Michel Carré wrote 
the libretto, which is founded on La Fontaine’s 
‘Faucon, the latter being taken from Boccaccio. 
The story is simple enough. The action passes at 
a villa near. Florence. The Countess Sylvia, a 
confirmed coquette, has ruined a cavalier named 
Horace, who retires to his poor residence on the 
Arno, with empty purse, broken-hearted. He has an 
only attendant, Mazet, his godson, a young peasant. 
Sylvia has a formidable rival in Aminta, in Flo- 
rence, who has a wonderful talking parrot; and the 
former knowing that her lover Horace had a mar- 
vellous dove trained to indicate her name in letters, 
sends her major-domo, Maitre Jean, to ask for the 
gifted dove. Mazet, who is a woman-hater, through 
sympathy with his master, roughly refuses to hand 
over the “Colombe,” and Sylvia then calls on Horace 
to persuade him to give up the dove. He isenchanted 
to see her again, and invites her to dine with him, 
although his cupboard can only produce a basket 
of fruit and a bottle of wine. Mazet, however, 
provides the dinner, in the course of which Sylvia 
presses Horace to give her the dove, when, to her 
horror, she is told that the bird she has been eating 
is the pet “Colombe,” killed for the repast. 
Touched by his grief, she relents, and consents to 
accept his hand, when there is another surprise: 
Mazet has not killed the clever “Colombe,” but 
the escaped parrot of Aminta, which he had caught 
in a net; and thus Sylvia is enabled to triumph 
over her rival. This slight sketch is filled up by 
the musician with elegant compositions. There 
are some fourteen numbers, two of which, the intro- 
duction and the entr'acte, are instrumental gems. 
The most interesting vocal pieces are the piquant 
couplets, “ Ah! les femmes, les femmes,” sung by 
Mazet in his anathema against womankind; the 
madrigal of the tenor, “Ces attraits qu’on admire,” 
the duet between Sylvia and Horace, “ Combien je 
vous rends grace,” and the two trios. The melodies 
have the grace and refinement which characterize M. 
Gounod’s inspirations for sighing loves, as indicated 
in the ‘Médecin malgré Lui,’ in the ‘ Faust,’ and 
in the ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ In these passionate 
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effusions there is ineffable charm. The English 
arrangement has revolutionized the original drama: 
the scene is no longer in Italy, but in England in 
the time of “Queen Anne,” and there is a change 


even in the character, by dividing Mazet into two: 


—one Simon, a bumpkin, and the other Phillis, a 
country lass—the former a speaking part, the other 
the singing one. The effect of the variation is ab- 
surd, for the very capital song of Mazet, “Ah! les 
Femmes, les Femmes,” is sung by a woman instead 
of a youth. Giving due credit to Mr. H. B. Farnie, 
the adapter, for some pretty versification, his dia- 
logue is but an indifferent translation. It is true 
that he has good ground of complaint against Mr. 
E. Connell (the major-domo), and Mr. T. H. Friend 
(Simon) for their coarse ‘‘ gag”—to use the theatri- 
cal slang—and against Mr. Henry Haigh, who did 
not present the slightest notion of a broken-down 
gentleman. The subject was indeed vulgarized by 
senseless buffoonery. So far as the music was con- 
cerned, the composer fared infinitely worse than 
the librettists. Mr. Haigh had not even taken the 
trouble to commit his part to memory; the lovely 
melodies for the tenor, therefore, fell lifeless from 
his lips: not an atom of feeling did he display at 
the supposed sacrifice of his pet dove. Miss Blanche 
Cole, who sang Sylvia, has a sympathetic soprano; 
and if there was more light and shade in her style, 
she would satisfy her auditory more. Miss Thirl- 
wall had not dash enough for the vivacious songs 
of Mazet (Phillis). The great treat of the perform- 
ance was, however, not on the stage, but from the 
orchestra, conducted by Herr Manns, the accom- 
paniments being delicately handled. This opera, 
as there is no chorus, ought to be popular in the 
drawing-room. It is an exquisite cabinet picture, 
and is worthy of a more finished execution from 
four vocalists than it received at the Crystal Palace. 

The Directors have issued their Prospectus for 
the Saturday Concerts: it contains an interesting 
promise to perform Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies, 
and other works vocal and orchestral, including an 
English version of ‘ Fidelio,’ before the year is out, 
in order to do honour to the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the immortal composer. 





OPERA AT THE GAIETY. 

Ir seems as if comic opera is to be predominant, 
and as if the works to be produced will not be con- 
fined exclusively to the French school. A cosmo- 
politan spirit is apparently to prevail. Thus, while 
on the one hand have already been heard M. Offen- 
bach’s ‘ Lischen und Fritzchen’ and ‘ Blue Beard,’ 
on the other side Charles Dibdin’s ‘ Quaker’ and 
Gay’s ‘ Beggars’ Opera’ have been presented. The 
policy is sound, if the selections cannot be praised. 
But as the Gaiety is the only theatre in a metro- 
polis of three millions which is devoting itself to 
operatic performances, the will must be taken for 
the deed ; in due course better things may be an- 
ticipated. That the love for British ballads is still 
strong has been amply proved by the great success 
of Mr. Boosey’s Concerts for the last two seasons. 
The original songs, therefore, in ‘ The Quaker’ and 
in ‘The Beggars’ Opera’ appear to have satisfied 
the Strand audiences. The bass song of “ The Lads 
of the Village,” which suggests reminiscences of 
Henry Phillips and of Leffler even to those who 
cannot remember Incledon, will always be popular 
even when somewhat coarsely given by Mr. Aynsley 
Cook. The acting of Miss E. Farren as Lubin is 
better than her singing, whilst the singing of Miss 
Annie Goodall is better than her acting. In ‘The 
Beggars’ Opera’ Miss Constance Loseby is the at- 
traction. The young lady has a voice of extensive 
compass, too extensive in fact, for she leaves 
hearers in a state of doubt whether the organ ought 
to be trained as a soprano or as a contralto, She 
sings the bravura rondo, “Cease your funning,” 
according to the traditional style of Madame Cata- 
lani, Miss Stephens, Miss Paton, &c.; but Miss 
Loseby, clever as some of her roulades are, has not 
practised her scales sufficiently as yet to be a prima 
donna of the first force. The new singer, Mr. 
Beverley, will gain ground as he acquires more 
finish and refinement in his method; he has a sym- 
pathetic voice, and has sensibility. His Macheath 





is indeed a specimen of the tender tenors of former 
days, who had no pretensions to acting. The satire 
of Gay is no longer applicable: how can it be, when 
nearly a century and a half has passed since its 
production, and roving highwaymen with their 
patrons, the Peachums and Lockits, are extinct? 
Why Dr. Papusch’s quaint prelude should be super- 
seded by Boieldieu’s piquant overture to the ‘Dame 
Blanche’ is inexplicable. Madame Lancia and 
Mr. Cummings will appear shortly in Donizetti's 
‘Betty, which was produced for Alboni at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and Hérold’s ‘Zampa,’ will be 
brought out early next month for Mr. Santley, who 
will play the tenor part sung at the Royal Italian 
Opera by Signor Tamberlik, but which, being 
written very low, can be sung bya baritone. M. 
Chollet, the original representative of the character 
in Paris, had a very low tenor organ. It is to be 
hoped that the Gaiety Director will give a commis- 
sion to an English composer for an original work: 
there are Mr. Sullivan, Mr. J. F. Barnett, and Mr. 
Cowan, all young and aspiring musicians, to whom 
some chance should be afforded of making a name 
in the lyric drama. The first-mentioned composer 
in a“ in ‘Cox and Box,’ has already made his 
mark, 








Musical Gossip. 


MapAME ADELINA Parti, who has not left Eng- 
land since the close of the Italian Opera season, 
will sing at the concerts at the Philharmonic Hall, 
Liverpool, on the 30th inst. and the Ist of October. 


THE Michaelmas term of the Royal Academy of 
Music has been commenced. 


Tue death of Mr. Machin, the bass singer, took 
place suddenly last week, at his residence near 
Birmingham, of which town he was a native. He 
was in his 73rd year, and his hale and hearty ap- 
pearance was noticed at the recent Festival, at 
which he was present, He was apprenticed, at an 
early age, to a manufacturer of papier-maché and 
japan works. Joining the choir of a meeting- 
house, his fine voice attracted notice, and he com- 
menced his career as a vocalist in the Lichfield 
Cathedral choir. It was on the recommendation 
of the late Sir Robert Peel that he became a 
member of the Chapel Royal, and subsequently 
was named one of the vicars choral of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He also sang for years in the Temple 
Church. Mr. Machin for many years shared with 
the veteran Mr. Henry Phillips the bass parts at the 
defunct Ancient Concerts, the provincial Musical 
Festivals, the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c. It was 
more by the quality of his organ that Mr. Machin 
won distinction than by the display of execu- 
tive skill; yet he was a careful and conscientious 
artist, always anxious to do his work to the best of 
his ability. When the late Mr. Weiss began to 
take a position, the demand for Mr. Machin’s ser- 
vices declined. Herr Staudigl and Herr Formes 
were also formidable rivals; but with the advent 
of Mr. Santley the professional career of Mr. 
Machin was at an end. He was much respected 
in private life. 

Mapame Axpont (Countess of Pepoli) has been 
compelled to leave her Paris residence in the 
Champs Elysées for this country, owing to the siege. 
Signor Bottesini, the contra-basso player, is another 
refugee here. 

FrAvLEIN STeLua, who sang ‘Lucia,’ at the 
Frankfort Theatre, last week, is likely to be heard 
in this country, in spite of the influx of Lucias of 
all nations—except Italy. Fraulein Lehmann, of 
Berlin, may be another importation in due course; 
she can act as well as sing, as her Rosina in ‘Ii 
Barbiere’ proved. The return of Pauline Lucca 
from Pont & Mousson, where she has been nursing 
her wounded husband, the Baron von Rahden, is 
anxiously expected in Berlin. Herr Niemann is 
the tenor, the best in Germany, and perhaps the 
best in Europe now. He sings admirably in Wag- 
ner’s ‘Rienzi’ and ‘Tannhauser.’ Frau Harriers- 
Wippern has returned to the Berlin stage. Herr 
Eckert and Herr von Radecke have composed 
patriotic songs for the Opera House. Herr Arnold- 








son is another tenor at Berlin, whose Coun; 
Almaviva is better acted than sung. 


FrAvLeIn Lewinsky, who sang at the Drury 
Lane Italian Opera House last season, is engaged 
for St. Petersburg, and will make her début as 
Marguerite in Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 


Bole.p1Ev’s charming opera ‘ La Dame Blanche’ 
has been revived in Vienna, Herr Wachtel appear. 
ing as Georges Brown. This tenor, singing in his 
own language, is a very different artist from the 
one who has been heard at the Royal Italian Opera, 
He has never sung in this country his best parts 
suchas the Postillon de Longjumeau, Georges Brown, 
Fra Diavolo,&c. Reliance is placed on a new Italian 
tenor, Signor Cesena, who is now studying German, 
and will make his début next month as Eleazar. in 
Halévy’s ‘ Juive.’ : 

THERE is a division in the ranks of the disciples 
of the “ Music of the Future” in Germany, caused 
by the marriage of Herr Wagner with the daughter 
of Liszt, the divorced wife of Herr von Bulow, the 
pianist, who was formerly one of Wagner’s most 
devoted adherents. The first act of the third part 
of the ‘Nibelungen’ has been completed by Herr 
Wagner, and the entire work is to be finished 
within two years. 


Iy a recent number of a weekly musical publica- 
tion, an article has appeared entitled, “Mr. Chorley 
and St. Peter,” purporting to be a reply to the 
statement in the Atheneum of the 3rd inst., as to 
the book of the oratorio. Ina still more recent 
number of a weekly journal, not specially devoted 
to musical matters, an article has also been pub- 
lished, with the heading, “The Atheneum Critic 
Criticised.” The object of the first leading article 
is to defend Mr. Benedict as regards the ‘St, 
Peter’ libretto; and the aim of the second mis- 
sile is to attack the festival critic for his comments 
on the preface to the book of the words. Now, 
inasmuch as the writer of the articles in both pub- 
lications is the “gentleman” referred to in Mr. 
Chorley’s communication of the 3rd inst., “who 
consented to accept the strange task of remodelling 
another man’s production,” the intervention of such 
a champion of Mr. Benedict cannot be regarded as 
disinterested. He is, in fact, a particeps criminis, 
and cannot be called as an impartial witness. 
The colleague of Mr. Benedict in the concoction 
of the libretto, which superseded Mr. Chorley’s 
version, declares himself that he is “not in a 
position to judge between Messrs. Chorley and 
Benedict on matters of fact.” Ifso, why has Mr. 
Chorley’s successor entered the lists as the de- 
fender of Mr. Benedict, who has not yet attempted 
to disprove any of Mr. Chorley’s assertions? Why 
has the “remodeller” displayed such acute sensi- 
bility respecting the remarks of the critic of the 
Birmingham Musical Festival, because the latter 
regarded the present version as neither “ fish, flesh, 
nor fowl,” and has been utterly unable to compre- 
hend the meaning of the misty preface, which, whilst 
it professes that the composer’s intention was to set 
a few incidents in St. Peter’s life, disavows him as 
Peter the disciple and Peter the apostle, and will 
not treat him in any symbolical or representative 
character? The preface is, therefore, a mystifica- 
tion, for why is the oratorio called ‘St. Peter’? 








DRAMA 


—~— 
LYCEUM THEATRE, 

A LARGE audience assembled on Saturday night 
at the Lyceum Theatre to welcome home Mr. 
Falconer and to witness the production of his new 
drama of ‘Innisfallen, or the Men in the Gap’ 
Unfortunately, Mr. Falconer is a man upon whom 
all teaching of common sense or experience is lost, 
and the goodwill of his friends did not save his 
play from the most disastrous fate that has befallen 
any dramatic work since the last piece of the same 
author. Mr. Falconer is like a pilot who wrecks 
every ship upon a sand-bank so well known and 
thoroughly explored that the merest tyro should 
be able to avoid it. One play, ‘The Peep o’ Day,’ 
grounded, but was got off and floated safely into 
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harbour; the others went down, and have never 
since been heard of. Among long-winded play- 
wrights, Mr. Falconer is simply the most long- 
winded. So enamoured is he of his own dialogue 
that we can readily believe he regards everything 
else in the play as accessories useful in a low state 
of art to render tolerable to audiences words which, 
when better taste prevailed, would need no recom- 
mendation. Yet his dialogue possesses no especial 
brilliancy, and is, indeed, not seldom prosy and 
common-place. In the first act of his new play, a 
sort of lyrical story is introduced, in which the 
fate of “The O'Donoghue” is narrated. This in- 
tolerably wearisome production, about as much 
in place as would be a disquisition upon political 
economy in the middle of ‘Box and Cox,’ was 
recited during several minutes by one of the 
personages of the drama, Mr. Falconer meantime, 
in his assumed character, standing by, and dis- 
playing an interest in its details of which cer- 
tainly he enjoyed a monopoly. To the audience 
it was thoroughly tasteless and displeasing. After 
this unpromising commencement, a drama, differ- 
ing in scarcely a single respect from preceding 
works of Mr. Falconer and other Irish dramatists, 
unwound its cumbrous length. Irish gentlemen 
once more went into heroics over their country’s 
wrongs. Irish “boys,” with much vapouring and 
flourishing of shelaleghs, displayed their traditional 
fidelity and light-heartedness. Irish girls, with a 
heroism out of all proportion with their sense of 
prudence, escorted at night, through lonely glens, 
heroes with a price on their heads; and Irish 
traitors, moved by jealousy and greed, sold their 
countrymen once more to the Saxon. The dia- 
logue, meanwhile, attained its extraordinary length 
by means of a curious system of repetitions. First, 
the villain of the piece confided at length to his 
agent his intention of accomplishing some diabolical 
action ; then the peasant who overheard the scheme 
narrated at equal length every detail to those he 
employed to aid him in defeating it. Again and 
again was the deed described before it was finally 
attempted. Persistence in a method like this might 
render a play interminable as the famous tale of 
the sheep. It is needless to discuss further so 
lamentable an instance of the vanity of authorship. 
Mr. Falconer is one of those men—the most hope- 
less of all to deal with—who believe that every 
word they write is too valuable to be lost, and 
who, martyrs to a religion of self-worship, consume 
their lives in the vain attempt to bring other men 
to their opinions. The piece now played has been 
given in America, and its author has accordingly 
had ample opportunity of sparing himself the hu- 
miliation he has incurred. Possibly, however, the 
humiliation is unfelt. 

At the close of the performance Mr. Falconer 
appeared, and thanked, with fervent expressions of 
gratitude, an audience that for two hours past had 
done nothing but laugh at and deride him. He 
announced, moreover, that, emboldened by the 
success of his new piece, he should continue a pro- 
gramme which consisted wholly of works kindred 
in spirit, conception, and execution with that now 
produced. Miss Ernstone, Miss Patty Josephs, Mr. 
Emery, Mr. John Nelson, and Mr. Falconer sup- 
ported the principal characters in a drama which 
is not likely to remain long in the list of London 
entertainments. 





PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE, 

Miss Marie WIutTon’s company re-assembled 
on Saturday evening last, when the performance of 
‘M.P.,” by Mr. Robertson, was resumed. There 
was no change in the cast, and the comedy was 
received with as much favour as ever. The piece 
was preceded by a comedietta, by Mr. F. Waller, 
and succeeded by a “new comedietta,” by Mr. 
J. P. Wooler. Neither of them is worthy of much 
comment. Mr. Waller’s production is named 
‘Queen Stork,’ and so closely resembles a piece 
called ‘Six Months After’ that we should not be 
surprised if it is a version of the same French 
original. The after-piece, ‘Locked In,’ by Mr. 
Wooler, was chiefly remarkable for witticisms that 
have already made the tour of the music-halls and 








the town. One remark will apply equally to both: 
it is not essential to the success of a comedietta 
that lords and gentlemen should be represented as 
idiots or as men who yawn before ladies and loll 
on tables and sit with their faces to the backs of 
chairs. We have known gentlemen who can behave 
themselves as well as common folk, and are quite 
as self-possessed in the presence of ladies. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

Tue revival at this house of ‘A Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream’ is satisfactory, both as regards 
acting and stage management. Such resources as 
are at the disposal of the manager are obviously 
inadequate to realize the poetry of the play. What- 
ever in Shakspeare is daintiest and most suggestive 
must, of course, be pictured in the mind. No 
arrangement of light and colour, and other stage 
devices or materials, can embody or bring before 
the physical sense the beings of Fairyland—Titania, 
with her pensioner cowslips, or Puck flying on the 
bat’s wing after sunset. The more strenuous the 
effort, indeed, at a literal reproduction of Shak- 
speare’s fairy characters, the more complete the 
failure. It is better, we are persuaded, in such 
plays as ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ to indi- 
cate rather than to exhibit, and to tax the imagi- 
nation of the spectator rather than the resources 
of the scene-painter. Still, whatever was done at 
the Queen’s was good of its kind. Very attractive 
dales and glades were exhibited, and some very 
busy and pleasant pictures were presented. As in pre- 
vious performances at the Princess’s and elsewhere, 
the music of Mendelssohn, Weber and other com- 
posers was introduced with a happy effect, in aiding 
the dream-begetting and mystical power of the 
play. Most of the characters were adequately 
sustained. Mr. Phelps was capital as Bottom. 
His manner upon the removal of the ass’s head 
was good in all respecis. The man was, iudced, 
translated and rapt; and his efforts to summon 
from their bed recollections that would not return or 
take shape were excellently indicated. Mr. Phelps’s 
tendency to over-accentuate was shown, however, 
at times. His get-up, moreover, was a little exag- 
gerated. For some purpose, which we cannot under- 
stand, he represented Bottom’s mouth as on one 
side of his face. He can scarcely tell how unplea- 
sant an effect was produced on the audience by 
this unnecessary sacrifice to ugliness. Mr. Frank 
Matthews as Quince, Mr. Ryder as Theseus, Mr. 
Henry Marston as Egeus, Miss Jane Rignold as 
Titania, and Miss Tilly Wright as Puck, were all 
good. It is difficult indeed to point to any cha- 
racter that was not fairly presented. The perform- 
ance was received with great favour, and seems 
likely to be permanently successful. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

SADLER’s WELLs Theatre re-opened on Saturday 
evening, under the management of Mr. Pennington, 
when ‘ Hamlet’ was played, with Mr. Pennington 
as the hero. The performance was favourably re- 
ceived. The most attractive featuré was the Ophelia 
of Mrs. J. L. Warner, which was exceedingly deli- 
cate, sustained, and tender. ‘The Mistress of the 
Mill’ was also given. 

Amonc theatrical events to be shortly expected 
are the opening of Drury Lane this evening, with 
‘Amy Robsart’; that of the Globe on Saturday 
next, with ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ and Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson’s drama, ‘ Marco Spada’; and the 
production at the Strand of a new comedy, by Mr. 
Arthur Sketchley. The re-opening of the Holborn 
and Charing Cross Theatres is also announced. 

“Twixt AXE AND Crown,’ the run of which 
has but now closed at the Queen’s Theatre, has been 
produced at Wood’s Museum, New York. Princess 
Elizabeth is supported by Mrs. Scott Siddons. The 
New York press speaks highly of the beauty of the 
interpretation, but complains of the sing-song tones 
employed by the actress. 

Herr R. Hamer.ine has written a new drama. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~—— 
M. GUIZOT’S NEW HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, 


From the EARLIEST TIMES to the YEAR 1789. 


Narrated for the Rising Generation, by the Author of ‘The 
History of Civilization in Europe’; Translated from the French 
by ROBERT BLACK, M.A.; and illustrated with 100 full- 
page Engravings, and a large number of small ones. Part I. on 
October 1, price 2s. 


The STORY of FOUR LITTLE WOMEN; 


and the Sequel. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. Complete in 1 vol. 
fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 38. 6d. “ 


A LIST of OLEOGRAPH OIL PAINTINGS, 


= and Continental, sent post-free to applicants enclosing a 
pos “stamp. 


A large assortment in suitable Frames of these wonderful Fac-simile 
Oil Paintings, may be seen at Messrs. Low & Co.’s, the exclusive Whole- 
sale Agents for England, America, and the Colonies. 


NEW RAILWAY VOLUMES, 2s. 6d. each, 
full of Illustrations. 
1. VICTOR HUGO'S TOILERS of the SEA. 
2. A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY CANOE. 
3. BARNUM’S STRUGGLES and TRIUMPHS, 


PARIS in DECEMBER, 1851; or, the Coup- 


a@’Etat of Napoleon III. B, EUGENE JENOT, Editor of the 
Siecle (Paris), and Author of ‘La Province en Decembre, 1£51.’ 
Translated from the Thirteenth French Edition, with many Ori- 

- vate 8. W. ADAMS and A H. BRANDON. Post 8yo. 
cloth, 108. 


SHERIDAN’S TROOPERS on the BOR- 
DERS: a Winter Campaign on the Plains. By DE B. RAN- 
DOLPH KEIM. With numerous Engravings. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ Regarded merely as a book of adventure and narrative, Mr. Keim’s 
chronicle of the doings of the Troope:s forms excellent and interesting 
readings. It is true that there is a good deal more of sport than of 
war in it, and a good deal more about wild turkeys and buffaloes than 
about Indians; but perhaps that makes the volume all the more agree- 
able.”—Atheneum. 


The CHARITIES of LONDON. Comprising 


above Nine Hundred Charitable Institutions and Funds. B 
SAMPOON LOW Tn. With copious Index of Contents; to whic 
is appended, an Alphabetical Suiusuaxy of the whole, with recent 
Additions. Edited and Revised to August, 1s . by CLHLARLES 
MACKESON. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. ; or the Appendix separately, 1s. 6d. 


The HYMNAL COMPANION to the BOOK 


of COMMON PRAYER. Edited by E. H. BICKERSTETH 
M.A. The following Editions have already been prepared:— 
1. Small type Edition, medium 32mo, r é 
2. Second size type, super-royal 32mo, 1 o 
3. Large type Edition, crown 8yo. .. pm es ~ 2 6 
4. Large type Edition, with Introduction and Notes 3 6 
5. An Edition of Hymns, with Tunes. (Jn preparation.) 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Marstox, 
188, Fleet-street. 





New Volume of the Bayard Series, 


ESSAYS IN MOSAIC. 


By THomas BALLANTYNE. 





1. The Art of Reading. 8. Pococuranteism, Cynicism, 
2. The Art of Thinking. Scepticism. 
3. The Art of Conversation. 9. The Uses of Adversity. 
4. Gentlemanliness. 10. Solitude and Retirement. 
5. Good Mannersand Good Breed- 11. Sympathy with Nature. 
ing. - 2. Friendship. 
6. Concentration and Method. 13. The Gospel of Labour. 
7. Statesmanship. 14. Too Much Brain-Work. 
15. The Gospel of Rest. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“‘Thej latest volume of the Bayard Series, qetlichet by_ Messrs. 
Sampson Low, ‘Son & Marston, is an exquisite little hook. The title 
conveys a good idea of the contents—when you know what they are. 
* Essays (in Mosaic’ contains the best thoughts of the wise, the witty, 
and the good, in ancient and modern times, though the moderns have 
the lion's share of the talk......There can be no better book for our 
idle minutes than ‘ Essays in Mosaic’; and like all the books of the 

_ Series, it is admirably printed on toned peper In a word, 
it is a little livre de luxe, at the small cost of f-a-crown. The 
oo of so many and various scraps in one uniform and con- 
sistent whole, reflects great credit upon the judgment and industry 
of the compiler, Mr. Thomas Ballantyne; while Mr. Hain Friswell’s 
thoughtful and well-written preface serves as an appropriate introduc- 
tion to this capital book of Essays.”—Once a Week. 

“* A capital book—a little argosy of thought, selected from all sorts 
ofauthors, Mr. Ballantyne has done some work on the press; he 
has here given us a book worth keeping.”— Daily News. 

“The * Essays in Mosaic’ are clusters of diamonds of the first water. 
culled from the writings of the most celebrated authors, arrap 
under fifteen different headings, with a view to show the reader ‘how 
to read and think in such a way as shall tend most thoronghly to edu- 
cate the memory.’..... These mental mosaics will be highly prized by 
all young and eager students of literature.”—Literary . 

“This new volume of the Bayard Series consists of some fifteen 
Essays, which the Editor describes as ‘ Skelet yS tai 
ing the best and most earnest and weighty sentences of the most 
thoughtful writers upon matters which concern us all; and of Mr. 
Ballantyne’s talent for making such excerpts, we have in the preface 
to this little volume the express testimony of Thomas Carlyle. After 
such test any dation from us would be unnecessary, and 
might be considered almost impertinent.”—Notes and Queries, 











London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
188, Fleet-street. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 


AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The security offered by this Society is undoubted: a Statement of its 
Funds may be obtained on application. 

Policies can be effected at Annual, Half-yearly, or Quarterly Pre- 
amiums: the Rates will be found to be especially low for young lives. 

Endowment Assurances granted. 2 

Persous assuring now participate in Eighty per cent. of the Profits, 
which are distributed every five years according to the conditions of 


the Seciety’s Prospectus. 
JOHN G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 





Registered for Transmission Abroad. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal 
oF 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 


COLLATERAL SUBJECTS. 


Published every Frrpay, price Fivepence, 
or Sixpence stamped. 


a 


Established in 1841 by the late Proressorn Linney in conjunction 
with Sin JosepH Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, ‘The 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ 
continues to be the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country or 
abroad. 

Its prominent features are :— 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES on all matters connected with the subjects 
of which the Journal treats. The principles of AnimaL and VEGETABLE 
Puysiococy, of Botany, and of Natura History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practica, Horticuttvre and Acrreritres 
are explained The culiest mformation is supplied as to improved 
methois of Culture, New Implements, and on all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Management 
of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, or Stock ; the details of 
Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the Vete- 
rinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, Poultry, &c.; the 
Coustruction, Maintenance, Heating, and Ventilation of all Garden 
or Farm Buildings; in short, on all matters connected with the 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, 
ERUIT CULTURE, and RURAL ECONOMY GENERALLY. 

DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c. 

REPORTS of important METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, as well as of all SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., 
likely to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist. 

The WEEKLY MARK ETS for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, 
Fruit, Timber, &c. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing a vast amount of varied 
and iuteresting information. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, whose subjects 
come within the scope of the Journal, or such as are likely to be of 
iutere-t to Country Geutlemen. 


GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, containing Notices of such 
Garilens, Farms, or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials for the 
information of the reader. 


CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERATIONS, as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS, supplying valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others. 


NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, including Replies to Questions ; 
such replies being given by men of the highest reputation in their 
respective departments. - 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, owing to the extensive 
circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and in the Colonies, forms a valuable 
and interesting feature of the Journal. 

SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which no extra charge is 
made. 

Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of readers, 
aud with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, but on the 
Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the ‘GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords an un- 
usually good MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS of all articles used by 
persous interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursuits. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


ee 


Now Ready, price 5s. 


SETTING SUN: 


A POEM, IN SEVEN BOOKS. 
By JAMES HURNARD. 


** An English poem, unlike any other, | 


THE 


To names of men of permanent renown, 

To spots associated with great events, 

And scenes whose beauty will for ever charm.” 
Book VII, 


Written at various times, in various moods, 
Touching on many human interests, 
Linked to events of deathless history, 


London: F. Bowyer Kirto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C, 








This day is published, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. DSc. F.R.S.E. F.G.S., 


Lecturer on Natural History, and Vice-President of the Geological Society of Edinburgh. 
In crown Svo. with 152 Engravings, price 6s. 
Wittram Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By UL. Lloyd, 


Author of ‘The Game Birds of Sweden,’ ‘Scandinavian Adventures,’ &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s, 


STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 
and DRA- 








the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times, 8vo. 12s. 


The PRINCIPLES of COMEDY 


UATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZGERALD. In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BLACK SHEEP.’ 
A RIGHTED WRONG: a Novel. By Epuuxp Yates, Author of 
‘ Black Sheep,’ ‘ The Forlorn Hope,’ ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
LADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH: a Novel. By James Grant, 
Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


BEYOND THESE VOICES: By the Earn of Desart, 


Author of ‘Only a Woman’s Love,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
ROBERT LYNNE: a Novel. 2 vols. 
The INQUISITOR: a Novel. By Witu1am Gitpert, Author of ‘ Dr. 


Austin’s Guests,’ &c. 3 vols. 
A PRIVATE INQUIRY: a Novel. 


of ‘ The Pretty Widow,’ &c. 3 vols. 


a Novel. 


By Mary Brivemay. 


By Cuaruzs H. Ross, Author 


[Just ready. 
FALSELY TRUE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Casuen Hoty, Author of 
‘The House of Cards,’ &c. 3 vols. 


SCHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of To-Day. In 1 vol. 
The BANE ofa LIFE. By Tuomas Waicut | AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. By 


(the Journeyman Engineer). A Novel, in 3 vols. MORLEY FARROW, Author of * No Easy Task,’ &c. 3 vols. 
FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By Lanc- MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. 
FORD CECIL. In3 vols. HOOD, Author of ‘A Golden Heart,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This Day is Published, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d., the Cheap Edition of 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. By E. M. Atrorp. 


the DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


By Tom 


Edited by 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED). OZOKERIT. 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


made of this Mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous Brilliancy of Light, 
and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded Rooms. They will be found a great 
Boon and Ornament to all 

ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


the intense Heat and Injury caused by the use of Gas to Gilding and Pictures being avoided by their use. Their great hardness 
adapts them for all Climates. To be had in all Sizes, 1s. 3d. per lb, Order of your Chemist, Grocer or Chandler, and insist on 
using no others. Wholesale (only) of the Patentees, 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
Who will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest Agency where these Wonderful Candles can be obtained. 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


GcoTTISH UNION INSUR: ANCE COMPANY, 
(FIRE AND LIF 


Established 1824, and Incorporated wd Royal Charter, 





Invested Funds .. A ae . £1,162,764 

Amount of Life Insurances i in n force oe 4,450,000 

Annual Revenue from all sources os 234,602 
_ 37, Cornhill, London ; Edinburgh and Dublin. 











mHE LON DON ASSUR: ANCE CORPORATION, 
T , ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, oy on and after the 29th inet 
the BRANCH OFFICE at No. 7. PALL MALL will be CLOSED. 
Messrs. Guinptay & Co., of 55, Parliament-street, have been appointed 
Ageuts for the Corporation at the West End of London. 

JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


+ nil 
were AL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
5 39, KING-STREET, Cheapside, E.C. 

Married Women being empowered by the ‘ Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act, 1870,” to ef ffect Policies of Assurance for their separate use 
up n their own Lives, or the Lives of their Husbands, are invited to 

onsider the advantages which the Mutvuat Lire Assurance Society 




















» Society was established in 1824. At the termination of the 
fre t year its Accumulated Fund amounted to 3,3911., and its Income 
It has paid on Deaths for Sums assured, 565.9200. , and for 
fo ses § there on 167.6071, or on the average, 1301. for every 1001. assured. 
It hi 1s now an accumulated Fund of 700, Sool. , andan Annual Income 
of 1 

F all inf »rmation respecting the principles, progress, and position of 
Ww mits Forms of Proposal, may be ob tained on application 


CHAR LES INGALL, Actuary. 














Septembe at 0. 


( ({UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
11, LOMBARD-STREET 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—F rederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman — James Goodson, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. M.P. 

Charles W ( a Esq. John Martin, Esq. 

P , Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 

5 i Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Abraham J. Re sbarts, Esq. 
Williain Steven, Esq. 

, Esq. John G. Talbot, Est. M.P. 
aM. Harv y, Esq. Henry Vigne, E 
Ss cretary Thomas Tallemach, 
Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. 

N.B. Fire Policies which E XPIRE at MICHAELMAS must. be 
RENEWED at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before 
the 14th of Vetober. 

Prospectus and Forms « of Proposal, with the Actaary’s Valuation avd 
Statement of the Assets and Liabilities in the Life Br: anch, free on 
application to the Company’s Ag gents, or to the § Secret ary. 









London, E.C. 






i sq. 
$ Farquhar, Bart. 
Arehi bala Ham ilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey 
Ri ar 











MPERIAL LIFE IN NSURANCE COMPANY. 


Curr Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Braxcu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LON DON. 
Instituted 18 
The Liabilities ar aa pe pect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,759,0000.; 
and in respe ot of 2 1uities only 6561. per aunuia. 
The Assets act a invested in First-class Securities amount to 
1. 











: ‘01 the Subscribed Capital of 750,0 0l., only 75,0001. is paid u 
Ali kin Ss of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on car liberal 
onditions. 
i pectus and Balance-sheet to be had on application. 
ANDRE WwW BADEN, Ac tus ary and Manager. © 


i AND- IN- HAN D FIRE AND LIFE 
._ INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge-strect, Blackfriars, 
Loudon, E.C 

The oldest Insurance Office in existence Founded and still con- 
nu lcm the Mutae! Syatent, 
returns — to Members in each Se guanaaes! 
who the Profits are divided annual t the Members 
of 3 I Five Yea: u's tant ling and upwards—there being no ‘Sh: ireholders. 

ie rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year 

on ; af Poliet ies is 60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for 
th ws 
















one re ret 1mm on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per 
cent.) is 66 per cent. 

ire willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
aracter. 








3lst December, 1869. 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...........000. £816,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do.............0008 600,778 
ASSETS. 


Accumulate t Fund ~. £1,250,626 






Present Value of Life Premiums ... 1,309,352 
LIABILITIE 
ent Value of Sums Insured 1,580,800 





esent V ee of Life Annuiti 65,595 
urther d tails as to the A avert and Lis tbilities a the Office may be 
had on applic ation to the Se 
A L F A MIirLBLLIOQOwn7A 
Has been Paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of 30. to 6. 5s. insures 1,000. at Death, and an 
Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for Injury. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, tothe 
Local Agents, or at the Offices 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT. STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, E.C. 

The PUBLIC SUPPLIED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
AND 
CarrtaGE parp to the Country on orders over 208. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Paper, Envelopes, Writing 

Cases, Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Inkstands, &c., post free. 
Established Thirty Years. 

















J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 


Civil Outfitter. 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, W. 
LONDON .. .. 41, 44 and | Ww arwick-street, W. 

22° ¢ vornhill, E.C. 

10, Mosley- street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES .. .. ar Bold-street, Liverpool. 

39, New-street, ’ Birmingham. 

For GENTLEMEN. 

The earlier Show of Fashions for the approaching Winter can now be 
inspected. Specialities in Overcoats, Morning aud Evening Suits, the 
14s. Seotch Tweed Trousers ; also Suits of the same, Two Guineas, 

For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Specialities for the coming Season are now ready. 

For LADIES. 

Riding Habits in vi artons coloured Tweed, Melton, and superfine 
Cloths, from 3l. 33. to Pantalons, 318. 6d.; Hats with Lace 
Falls, 2ls.; W Prado "shawl Costumes, 848. ; Ww auuageet Tweed 
Cloaks, trom 2ls. 

The above can only be obtained at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses—in London. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; Manchester, 10, 
Mosley- street; Liverpool, 50, Bold-street ; and Birmingham, 39, New- 

street. 


Bytinge tf Warranted: —The most varied Assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on 
Sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative 
only because of the largeness of the sales. 





Table Dessert Carvers 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. Kuives. Knives. per 








Pair. 

. yl s. d. . . 
31-inch ivory handles .......... ee men 14../ 11 6} “ 
34 do. balauce do. ‘ do. 1 6!) 123 6] os 
4 do. do. . s do. 22 6, 16 6 9 
4 do. fineivory do. . ove GQ, a 21 .. 6 
4 do. extra large do. .. - do. | 23..] 22 « 





4 do. finest African do. .......... do. Mun] wo | 
Do. with silver ferules eseite ‘ 
Do. with silvered bl: ades os 
Nickel electro-silvered handles.... 6 


WILLIAM S§. BURTON, Furni : Ironmonger, . appointmen t 
to H.R.H. the Prince of W ale s, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards 
of 80 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Roo post free.—39, Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 14,2, 3and 4, Newm: an-street; 4,5 and 6, Saye ee: 
man-yard. The cost of delivering gx to most distant parts of 
the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WwW IL LIAM 8. BURTON 
will always undert ke delivery at a small fixed rate. 


6 
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VUKING tT oN & Cc QO, 
PATENTEES of the ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Desire to remind the public that their Ma snufactures are kept in stock 
by most of the Silversmiths throughout Great Br and recommend 
purchasers to s: atisty them elves that their Trac “M: ities, 
(E. & Co., under a Crown in a Shield) 

are distinctly stamped upon each article, —— only being warranted. 

The statement now so fre quently ms ade, t rtictes (often of the 
most inferior description) a & wo "s process, is 




















are Xx qui rality, 






erly ¥ alus nese . 
= Cx “ ikington v. Johnson,” ” recently tried before Vice- 
Cc hax acelior , ae » & perpetual injunction was granted, restraining 


efendant from using or imitating their Name or Trade-marks, and 
Elkington & Co. now Give Notice that they will institute legal proceed- 
ings against all persons similarly offending. 
SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE WORKS, 
NEWHALL -STREE T, BIRMINGHAM. 


R ARE OLD wi ES, for Connoisseurs.— 
Messrs. HEDGESS& BI TH, 4 R invite attention to their extensive 
STUC K of CHOICE OLD PORT, se lected and bottled with the utmost 
and now in the highest state of perfection, embracivg all the 
pated d Vintages, at moderate prices. 
Wines for Ordinary Use :— 
Claret ......sesesse0. 148, 188. 208. Bie. 308. 368. per dozen. 
Sherry es 2 50s. 368, 422 per dozen. 
ee es 3 428. per dozen. 
Ch: umpagne . wk 0s. per dozen. 
H and Moselle ..... 488. per dozen. 
Fine old Pale Brandy.. 6 84s. per dozen. 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 15 REGE NT: STREE ”, LONDON; and 
30, KING'S-ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
Origina lly estat blished A.D. 1667. 
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QGHERRIES.—T. O. LAZENBY.—B 2ANDIES. 
XQ 90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W. 
No. 1. Family Sherry 
No. 3. Dinne: erry 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry .. 









242. No.1. Young Cognac........ 458. 
No. 2. Old Cognac... 


No. 4. Liqueur Cognac... 


QURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potash, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and Lemonade. 

None genuine eer ae Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” and 
each Bottle bears their Trade-mark—Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 

Wholesale only of R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, North Wales. 
London Agents: Ww. Be: t & Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


ALLE? US. 






48s. 








PORTMANTEAUS. 

S DRESSING BAGS, 

3 DESPATCH BOXE 

5 OVERLAND TRU NKS. 

3 BARRACK FURNITURE, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free, 

J. W. Avex, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON-—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS.— 
THE “WORCESTERSHIR 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, **THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNBIVALLED FORK PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
See the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 























EAL ENJOYMENT.—The PATENT READ. 
ING EASEL, for Holding the cae Lee i and Refreshment, 
at any height or angle, over a a. ‘Bed, So Easy Chair, or Table. In? 
valuable to Invalids, Students, and ‘een Persons. Admirably adapted 
for India, and a most useful and elegant Gift. Drawings post free. 
J. Canter, 55, MORTIMER-STREET, W. 


\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD’S PATENT. 
No, 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 








USE ONLY THE 
G L zs os Ott? } o 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





ONEYCOMB SPONGES. —These Sponges are 

well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 

finer kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine Smyrna 
ones. —METC ALFE, BINGLEY & CO. 1318, Oxford-street, W. 

Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment) to H.R.H. the Prince of W ales. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
races ae 130 ay ge - all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
afes, Strong-room Doors, an ocks, sent free by CHUBB ) 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. eae - — s, 


j OCS EFH GitLbLogtt’s 
STEEL PENS. 











oe by all Dealers throughout the world. 


FE, 1422 LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole tae gree wh ppeer gry Receipts and 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDIMENTS so 
long and favourably distinguished by shar name, are compelled te 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—90, WIG MORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Port m: an-square); and 18, Trinity-street, London. 


T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION —The 
a admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, bears 
the label used so mavy years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


| REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 

PF The Civil & 8 remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge 

tion, and by a careful applic tion “Oyrae RAops o of digestion and nutri 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our Breakfast Tables with a dene tte ted 
flavoured novels which m sed save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” 


COCOA. 
























GB ATEF UL—COMF ORT 


1D P 3" s 
IREAKFAST—EPPS’S COCOA. 
») The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered 


it a general favourite. Made simp ly with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only 1 in tin-lined Packets, labelle 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS Is 


CHAPMAN & C0.’S 
E NTIRE 








COCOA. 




















WHEAT FLOUR. 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c. in 
Threepenny, Ss xpenny, and One Shilling ling Packets. 








{ IGESTION PROMOTED BY PEPSINE 
Prepared by MORSON, and recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, Russell-square, London. 





U I N I N E. 





e many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general tenic. 
The success which has attended ** Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful preparation by the manufacturer. Each wine-glass full 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. lt t behoves the Public to see that they have ‘* Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”’; for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
Minted’ the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine 
in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine.”—WATERS & WILLIA 6, , Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34, Eastcheap, London. Agents: E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 





DELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


y ounc'’s PARAFFIN OIL, 
SUPERIOR CANDLES, 
LUBRICATING OIL and LAMPS, 
To be had of all Dealers. 
YOUNG'S PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINERAL OIL CO. 
(Limited). London and Glasgow. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, EpASteUEe 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and the best mil 
apertens for Delicate popeeotons, especially’ 5 Fike LADIES 
CHILDREN, and INFAN 
era & —“? ‘179, New Bond-street, London; 
of all Chemists ‘throughout the World. 
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Pictures from English Literature. The | 


wy by Dr. RS gy Pte - e Illustrations by E. M. Ward, 
3.c nay. Wet. ¥ Yeames, A.R.A., J. Gilbert 
& Da Mawriee 3 * Bride es, W. Small, H. K. Browne, Mrs. E. M. 
Pers + D. bes ig Marcus Sto: me, W. Cave Thomas, F. W. Law 
wos 4 SS eee E. Hughes, F. Barnard, &c. Hand- 
some as cloth ‘gilt, 21s. 


The Doré Gallery. Containing 250 of the 


finest navtoas of CUREATE | DoRB, teelected from the * Doré 
oie. y ? Milton’ > *Dante’s Inferno’ and rga- 
and Paradiso,’ Atala,’ ‘ ‘ia Yio ntaine’s Fables,’ * Don Quixote,’ 
% eho thecien hausen,’ &c. With Descriptive Letter- 
prose pod Memoir by BDMUND OLLIER. Small folio, cloth 
t, 


The Transformations of Insect Life. By | 


EMILE BLANCHARD. Translated by Dr. DUNCAN, Secretary 
of the Geological Getter. and Professor of Geology, King’ 's College, 
London. Profusely Illustrated. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 15s, 


After Ophir. Adventures in 


Gold Fields of Eastern Africa. By Capt. A. F. LINDLEY. 
4to. Illustrated with about Sixty Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
of Ex tion in Eastern Africa, of special interest 


Feap. 








‘A Narrati 
to  Bivle readers. 


The Natural History of Commerce. By 
J. YEATS, LL.D. With Coloured Frontispiece. Cloth lettered, 
price 52. 

*,* This a the first of a series of ee volumes intended for the 
stud of merchants, and is based on the systems successfully 
bs op and which have contributed so largely to the 

t of Prussia. 


Esther West. By Isa Craig-Knox. Imp. 


16mo. Illustrated with Twenty-four Engravings. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


Germany, 





Peoples of the World. By Bessie Parkes- | 


Imperial 16mo. Illustrated with about Fifty Engrav- | 


Belloc. 
ings, 68. 


The Story of Captain Cook. By M. Jones, 


Author of ‘Stories of the Olden a Imperial 16mo. LIllus- 
trated with about Fifty Engravings, 6s. 


The SOwiy OL Von Quixote. 


MATEAUX. Re-narrated in a familiar manner, 
adapted for yee Readers, and illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth lettered, 5s. 


A Voyage to the South Pole. 


Story. By H. G. KINGSTON. With upwards of 50 Engravings. 
Crown ayo. “Noth lettered, 58. 
By 


Home Chat with Our Young Folks. 


CLARA MATEAUX, Author of * The Story of Don Quixote,’ &e 
With about 120 Engravings. Feap. 4to. cloth lettered, : 


Scraps of Knowledge for the Little Ones. 


By Miss BESEMERE, Author of * Picture Teaching.’ With 100 
Illustrations. Feap. 4to. cloth lettered, 5. 


The Happy Nursery. By Ellis A. David- 
SON, Author of ‘Our First Grammar,’ ‘ Our Bodies,’ ‘ Our Food,’ 
&c. Feap. 4to. with numerous Illustrations and Designs for Toys. 
Cloth lettered, 58. 


Search of the | 


By Clara 


especially | 


A New | 


annem 





a 


| Labour Stands on Golden Feet: a Holiday 


Story, for Sensible Apprentices, Journeymen, and Mas Trans- 
lated from the German et HEINRICH ZSCHORKE, by Dr. 
JOHN YEATS. Extra feap. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations 
and Ornamental Chapter-Heads, 2s. 6d. 


Stories of the Olden Time. Selected and 


arranged by M. JONES, Author of ‘The Story of Captain Cook,’ 
&e. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


Truly Noble: a Story. By Madame De 


CHATELAIN. With Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 


| Autobiography of a Lump of Coal, a 
GRAIN of SALT, &c. By ANNIE CAREY. LIllustrated. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 28. 6d. 


| Love and Life in Norway. By Bjornstjern 


BJORNSON. Translated _from the Norwegian by the Hon. 
aus rae BETHELL. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, Illus- 
rate 


The Fishing Girl. By Bjornstjern Bjornson. 


Translated from the Norwegian by AUGUSTA PLESNER. Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, Illustrated, 28. 6d. 


One Trip More, and other Stories. By the 


my ag of ‘ Mary Powell.’ Extra feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
8. 6d. 


The Children’s Sunday Album. By the 


} 

Author of ‘A Trap to an a Sunbeam.’ With upwards of 100 
| Engravinugs. Cloth, 38. 6d. 

| _*.* A Companion Volume to ‘The Children’s Album,’ by Uncle 
| John, of which 21,000 copies have been sold. 


The Story of Robin Hood. Illustrated 


bog Bias Plates printed in Colours. Imp. 16mo. 224 pages, cloth 
| gilt, 38. 6d. 


| The Merrie Heart. A Collection of Nur- 


Bites Rhymes and Short Tales, Bg gee Foe Eight ——— 
neravings by J. ‘Swain. from, ‘Pra wihBe-o® 0 ind numerous sma Jer 
nard, and others. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. vee Gricet. F. Bar- 


The True Robinson Crusoes. A Series of 
Stirring Adventures. Edited by CHARLES RUSSELL. With 
20 full-page Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


| Off to Sea: a Story for Boys. By W. H. G. 


| KINGSTON. With 4 iitastenticns printed in Colours by 
Kronheim. Cloth gilt, 33. 


Dr. Savory’s Tongs. By Two Sisters. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Four Illustrations printed in 
Colours, 28. 


The Golden Gate. H. G. B. Hunt. 


With Four orc eB in Colours. Feap. 8vo. 160 pages, 
cloth extra, gilt, 2s. 


| 
| Love and Duty. By Anna J. Buckland. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 





Brave Lisette, and other Stories. By Miss 
CARLESS. Feap. bro. 160 pages, cloth, gilt edges, with Illus. 
trations in Colours, 28. 


Little Blackeap, and other Stories. With 


Four Coloured Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 124 pages, cloth gilt, 1s. 6g, 


Tommy and his Broom, and other Stories, 
ae 8vo. with Four Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


The Broken Promise, and other Stories, 


By the Hon. Mrs, GREENE. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Four 
Coloured Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


Little Red Shoes, and other Stories for 


Children. Illustrated with Pour Engravings i gutatet in Colours, 
Feap. 8vo. 124 pages, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1s. 


Charlie’s Lessons about Animals. Fcap, 
= Sra gilt edges, with upwards of 20 Engravings, un- 


Lottie’s White Frock, and other Stories, 


Cloth lettered, with Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 96 pages, 1s. 


Helpful Nellie, and other Stories. Feap. 
8vo. 96 pages, cloth lettered, with Illustrations, 1s. 
Only Just Once, and other. Stories. Feap, 


8vo. 96 pages, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 1s. 


The Boot on the Wrong Foot, and other 


Stories. Feap. 8vo. 96 pages, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 1s. 


Little Content, and other Stories. By Edith 


WALFORD. Neatly bound in cloth gilt, feap. 8vo. 96 pages, 1s. 


Wonderful Balloon Ascents: a History of 


SAllvunc and Ralloon Voyages. From the French of F. MARION, 
age a Description of how Balloons can be made use of in 

With 16 full-page and many other Engravings. Crown 8yo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 53. 


Wonders in Acoustics. From the French 


of RODOLPHE RADAN. The English revised by R. BALL, 
1.A. Crown 8vo. 270 pp. with numerous Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 58. 


Wonderful Escapes. 


F. BERNARD, and_ Original Chapters added by RICHARD 
WHITEING. Including the Perilous Adventures of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. With 26 full-page Plates. Crown 8vo. 300 pp. 58. 


From the French of 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


| Cassell’s New Illustrated Catalogue for 


Feap. 8vo. 160 pages, with Four Coloured Illustrations, best cloth, | 


gilt edges, 2s. 


1870. Containing nears 180 selected Eneravings, from Designs by 
Doré, Griset, Morten, Thomas, Miss Edwards, F. Barnard, &¢. 
Printed on fine paper, folio, with Coloured Frontispiece, 





*,* ANNOUNCEMENT OF TWO NEW SERIAL WORKS. 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF SONG 


In Penny Weekly Numbers and Sixpenny Monthly Parts, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Each Number will contain several Hymns, Songs, and Poems, together with a piece of Music 


suitable for Children, 


JPPER,’ 


AND PRAISE. | 
| 
| 


The most profusely and beautifully Illustrated Bible ever produced. 


Now Ready, 


| Part I. of CASSELL’S FAMILY BIBLE, price 74., 


including the LARGE PRESENTATION PLATE, 
SU 


‘THE HYMN of the LORD'S 


engraved by special permission of F. 8S. Budgett, Esq., the owner of the 
Original, from Smetham’s celebrated Painting, which is illustrative of the text:— 


* And when they had sung an hymn, they went out into the — of Olives.” 


CASSELL’S LIBRARY EDITION OF 


BRITIS H P 


In Sixpenny Monthly Parts. 


Each consisting of 128 Pages of Botp READABLE TYPE. 


*,* PROSPECTUSES of the above New Serial Works will be forwarded by the Publishers | 


post free on application. 


OET S 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


T. MATTHEW xxvi, 30. 





III. 


IN 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


NOTICE.—The OCTOBER PART of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE (Part XI. price 6d.), 
} ready, contains a Supplemental Number of Sixteen pages, being a comprehensive Narra- 
tive of the Eventful Life of LOUIS NAPOLEON, from his Birth to his present Captivity 
as Prisoner of War at Wilhelmshihe. 


now 





CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL 


'ATALOGUE, containing a Complete List of CASSELL, PETTER § GALPIN’S Educational 


foam — Subjects in all Departments of Education), may be procured from any Bookseller, or, in case of difficulty in procuring it, will be forwarded on request, post free, by the 





CASSELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giving an insight into the Specialities of the various Works issued in such vast numbers 
rom the Belle Sauvag ge Publishing Offices, forwarded post free on application. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 





LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Epwarp J. Francis, at “Tux Arsenzvm Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: forScortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh;—‘or IneLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 24, 1870. 
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